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PREFACE 


The author of this little book intended to 
compose a short, but nevertheless complete, 
sketch of the development of the Greek language 
from the most ancient to its modern form, as it 
is spoken by the Greeks to-day. If he has had the 
courage to undertake this difficult task, it was 
because he desired to supply a need, which he 
himself had felt as a student of philology. So this 
work may well be dedicated to young students. 

Although a great number of books dealing with 
the historical development of Greek have been 
published, it may be said that no work exists 
offering to students a complete sketch of this develop- 
ment in the narrowest compass. Such books as the 
excellent work of A. N. Jannaris are rather intended 
for professors than for students. 

How far this attempt has succeeded let those 
who know judge. In any case the author was 
candidly animated by a sincere wish to offer to 
young scholars of philology a useful introduction 
to the history of an important language of the 
civilized world. 

It is the author’s agreeable duty to express here 
his hearty thanks to Professor R. M. Dawkins at 
Oxford and to Professor Rudolf Pfeiffer at Munich, 
who have generously helped him, when he was 
preparing his work for the Press. 


ANATOL SEMENOV. 


Rosté6v on Don. 


INTRODUCTION 


Die Entwickelung der Sprache illustriert die politische 
und kulturelle Entwickelung eines Volkes. 


The political and cultural development of a people is 
illustrated by the development of its language. 


[WILHELM HuUMEOLD, | 

A historian of the Greek language, as well as 
the historian of every other language, must 
represent all the phenomena observed in it in all 
the periods of its existence. As the language is 
continually changing, we may speak in a certain 
sense of its life as of the life of an organism. It 
has been born of single sounds! uttered by the 
first man (homo primigenius) or by separation 
from some other already existing language, which 
reminds us of the propagation by way of partition 
of certain living organisms. Once born the language 
grows.” Its forms and expressions become richer 
and more various conformably to the progress of 
the civilization. Here also an interesting analogy 
with living organisms may be mentioned. In the 
course of time old cells fall off to be replaced by 
new ones, in the same way during the development 
of a language certain words and expressions grow 
old, fall off, and are replaced by newly-formed 


1 These sounds were already articulated, for thus the human 
language differs from the sounds uttered by animals. 

* Max Miiller prefers to speak of the growing of a language, 
not of its living (Lectures on the science of language). 
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words and expressions. For example, in all 
languages a phenomenon commonly called de- 
terioration is very well known. Already in the 
Attic of ancient Greek the word zovnpds we find 
only used with the meaning ‘bad’ although its 
first meaning was ‘ painful’, as 1s shown by its 
common root with zovéw = to exert oneself. In | 
Middle High German the word diu wtp signifies — 
‘woman’ in general, whilst in Modern High 
German the same word? has the contemptuous 
suggestion of a strumpet. In its first meaning the 
word is replaced by another: die Frau.—We 
may trace the analogy with living organisms still 
farther. As during the life of a living organism 
changes are due to the decrepitude of old cells 
and the formation of new ones, so in the life of a 
language not only words and expressions constantly 
change, but also the constituent parts of single 
words, the sounds and the suffixes. These are 
replaced by others. For example, the suffix vw 
in Modern Greek verbs has ousted many others: 
dvvw in place of dvw, utobdvw in place of piodw, 
omépvw in place of omeipw.* The evident consequence 
of such a process is that at last the language is 
changed to such a degree, that compared with its 
first form it appears to be something quite new, 

1 Das Weib. Mark also the change of the gender: neuter 
instead of the feminine. 

2 On the change of the language in general cf. L. Rader- 


macher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik? (Tibingen, 1925), chap. iii, 
Wirkende Krafte der Sprachentwickelung. 
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‘ust as in the butterfly we fail to recognize the 
caterpillar. The language in its first form has 
ceased to exist; it is in a certain sense dead. It 
must be granted, that we cannot often speak of 
dead languages in the strictest sense of the word, 
that is of languages which are no longer spoken 
by any people. We may speak of such only when 
the people itself has died out, as in the case of 
some American and Australian tribes, or when it 
is absorbed by another people, as was the fate of 
the ancient Etruscans. In general they continue 
to live in their descendants developed from them 
in consequence of the metamorphosis mentioned 
above. Latin continues its life nowadays in the 
languages of the so-called Latin peoples: Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Romansh. As 
for Greek, the close affinity of the language of 
modern Greek, with the language of Homer, 
notwithstanding the great difference, is quite 
undeniable. There is even a movement among the 
kafapilovres to write and to speak, if not the 
ancient Ionic dialect, at least the language of the 
Hellenistic period, the so-called xow%, although 
with certain concessions to the living speech. If 
generally Ancient Greek and Latin are called 
dead languages, that may be admitted only in 
the sense that they are not spoken by any people 
nowadays in their pristine purity. 

Turning now to the special study of Greek, we 
observe in the first place, that, as we have already 
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suggested, it has not always presented the same 
features. From the literary monuments preserved 
to us from different periods we observe a continual 
change of the language in its sounds, roots, ex- 
pressions, meaning and forms of words, and lastly 
in syntax. The causes of these changes were 
various. The change of the sounds and of the 
syntax was doubtlessly influenced by contact with 
the languages of foreign peoples, although this 
influence must not be exaggerated, for sounds in 
the course of time are of themselves subject -to 
organic changes. As for the change of the meaning 
of words, we can point to the following causes: 
(1) Nouns and verbs irregularly declined and 
conjugated are replaced by regular ones; the 
ancient substantive dpéap (genitive ; dpéaros instead 
of dpéapos) is replaced nowadays by the regularly 
declined anyddc(ov)—gen. anyadiov. In a similar — 
manner the verb otouat =‘I think’ is replaced 
by the regular verb miorevw = 1 believe (credo). 
(2) Replacement by a synonym: zou (=I do) is 
replaced by kduvw (=I have pain in doing some- 
thing). (3) Religious causes: Greeks say popi(ov) = 
bread-crumb instead of dpros (= bread) because 
this word is now used especially for the bread of 
the Communion. (4) Some words are replaced by 
others, because they have preserved only one 
particular meaning. For example, xadAds signifies 
now only ‘good.’ In the meaning ‘fair’ it is 
replaced by wpaios (= properly ‘ ripe’). 
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Although the changes of the language never 
happen suddenly, but always slowly and by degrees, 
we may divide the whole development of Greek 
into certain periods. In each of these the language 
had its particular colour, as for example the sea 
has different colours as the light varies. These 

eriods are: Ancient Greek, Hellenistic Greek or 
xownh (scl. yAdooa), Vulgar Greek or the Greek 
spoken in the Middle Ages, and Modern Greek. But 
we must emphatically remark, that in dividing the 
history of Greek in such a manner we mean only 
the spoken language, for we observe that in Greek, 
more than in other languages, the literary language 
has always remained in its development behind 
the spoken, The poems of Homer were composed 
in a language which was already antiquated when 
they appeared. The people of Attica in the 5th 
and 4th centuries before Christ spoke another 
language than that, which we find in the works of 
Plato, as is proved by contemporaneous inscrip- 
tions. In the 2nd century of our era Plutarch 
and Lucian were still writing the Ancient Attic, 
although in daily conversation they certainly 
used the xowy of their time. Even the authors of 
the Byzantine period sometimes used the same 
antiquated dialect. And modern educated Greeks 
often intermingle their language with old words 
and forms of words dead long ago, or else they 
speak and write the ancient kown and modify it 
with new words and forms. This is the so-called 

' 8B 
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Kafapevovoa OF ypamr? diddextos, an artificial 
product, which first appeared about the year 1700. 
Modern conceptions unknown in antiquity are 
nevertheless expressed by means of ancient Greek 
words. The cravat is called Aatuddecuos and the 
bicycle awodehdrns, although the people use the 
foreign words xpaBdara and Bedoorre. 

Besides changes due to the progress of time, we 
observe in Greek, as in other languages, con- 
temporary differences of sounds, words, and forms 
of words corresponding to the difference of the 
tribes, into which the nation has been always 
divided. In all periods we have to deal with a 
great number of Greek dialects. Their difference 
one from another in phonetics, in morphology, in 
syntax, and in vocabulary is often very great, but 
nevertheless the language always preserves the same 
general aspect. It would hardly be possible in a 
given case to doubt whether we are dealing really 
with a genuine Greek dialect. If we say cautiously 
‘hardly ’, we are thinking of one exception: the 
dialect of the ancient Macedonians. It is known to 
us very imperfectly. We have only some single 
words preserved to us by the ancient lexicographers. 
At any rate, the dialect was closely related to 
Greek. But at present we cannot positively say 
whether it was an independent Janguage or only a 
Greek dialect. This question will be treated below. 
Here we can only say that the Macedonian did not 
observe the phonetic laws, by which the Greek is 
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distinguished from other languages of the Indo- 
European group. 


1 See below.—~—Th. Bergk, O. Hoffmann, J. Beloch, and G. 
Hatzidakis were sure that the Macedonian was Greek. Bergk 
pelieved that it was an Aeolic dialect, whilst Herodotus ({v, 6) 
declares the Macedonians to be ancestors of the Dorians. Ottfried 
Mueller called them Illyrians (Ueber Woknsitze der Makedonier, 
1825). Hirt and Thumb are of opinion that in Macedonia 
two languages were spoken: the dominant class of the 
inhabitants were Greeks, whilst the Subjects were Tlyrians 
= Albanians). Fick, too, called the Macedonians Semi-Hellenes 
(Halbgriechen). Cf. Kazarow in the Revue des études grecques, 


1910, p. 21. 


PART I 


THE FORMS OF THE GREEK IN THE 
COURSE OF TIME 


CHAPTER [I 


GREEK IN ITS RELATION TO OTHER 
LANGUAGES 


It is natural that before we proceed ‘to the 
particular study of a certain branch of science, we 
should first of all accurately mark out its extent. 
In the present case our first task will be to mark 
out the limits of Greek, that is to point out what 
is its principal difference from other languages. 
It is evident that we are here speaking only of 
such languages as are next of kin to the Greek, the 
languages of the Indo-European group. 

It is well known that in related idioms 
similar words are found..We must seek for strict 
rules, that we may be able in each case to say with 
certainty that the word in question is really Greek. 

Such a rule may be derived from the observation 
that to single sounds of other languages certain 
fixed sounds in Greek correspond. 

Further, the forms of words in related idioms 
are nearly identical, but in each they are recoined 
in a peculiar manner. It is therefore clear that in 
order to determine exactly the limits of Greek we 
are obliged to compare the phonetics and the 
morphology of this language with those of each 
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of the other Indo-European languages. If we were 
actually to do this with each language, it would be 
an extremely tiresome task. But it is now proved 
that if we strip off the individual differences of 
phonetics and flexion of idioms belonging to 
the same family, the phonetics and flexion of one 
language can be reconstituted, which was the fore- 
father of all these idioms.1 Thus it is sufficient 
to compare the phonetics and flexions of Greek 
with those of the primitive Indo-European language 
to find out the characteristic features of this idiom. 
In doing so we obtain the following results. 

By the comparison of languages comparative 
philology has established that the primitive 
language of the Indo-Europeans possessed. besides 
the vowels, which occur in all modern languages, 
certain other vowels, which later have become 
consonants. These are the nasals and liquids: 
vy, 1, m, and . To mark them as vowels we use: 
ry, 1, m, and mn.” It was quite natural that as soon 
as these vowels became consonants other vowels 


1 Of course, we have no right to suppose that this primitive 
language can really be reconstituted at the present day in its 
full form, as some scholars have hoped. The reason for this is 
that many phenomena of the phonetics and flexion cannot be 
ascribed to any precise period. The French scholar Laurand 
has very suitably observed that if Latin were to be lost, we 
should not be able to reconstitute it by means of the modern 
Roman languages. 

2 Osthoff, in Pauls Beitvaege zuv Geschichte dev deutschen 
Sprache (3, 32), was the first to ascribe to the primitive language 
a syllabic y. Brugmann did the same for the nasals (Curtius 
Studien, 9, 287). Sometimes these sounds are written as 7, 7, 
m, w, but this may lead to a confusion with the so-called 
*‘ cacuminalia ’. 
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should develop themselves beside them in order 
to make them audible. Now the usual vowel for 
this in Greek is a. Before consonants we find 
here in lieu of y ap or pa: xpadin, xapSia, cf. 
the Slavonic svédtce.—Before vowels ap appears 
exclusively: xap7va: from the stem ky.—The long 7 
appears as pa or pw; cf. in Sanscrit ciysa—the 
head (stem kr); otpwrés; cf. in Sanscrit stirnds. 
_-The short {| before consonants appears as aA 
or Aa: apaddtivw; cf. the Latin mollis from 
*molduis (stem mdu).—Before vowels in place 
of | aA appears: waddvw (stem #1). The long ] 
appears as Aa or Aw: Advos; cf. the Latin Jana and 
the Slavonic vulna (stem uin); cf. in Sanscrit 
mivdhan (stem mldh).—The short m before 
consonants appears as a: éxarév; cf. in Sanscrit 
catdém and the Latin centum (stem kmtom).— 
Before vowels it appears as aw: dua; cf. the Gothic 
sums and the German samt (stem sm).—The 
long # appears as pa: duards, in Ionic Suyrds: 
cf. in Sanscrit damyati (stem “ey —The short » 
before consonants appears as a: adréuartos: cf. the 
Latin commentus; Sdacts, cf. the Latin densus 
(stem du); a-dyros (stem m).—The short x 
before vowels appears as ay: dv-dpuyos = not 
fortified (a privativum); cf. the German un- 
befestigt.—The long % appears as va: yunres (from 
*yvaros), Cf. the Gothic kuni (= the tribe). Stem 
is gn. 

There is a still more important test, by which 
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genuine Greek words may be distinguished from 
words in related languages. The mediz (aspirated 
or not) appear in Greek as tenues aspirate. The 
Sanscrit word dhuma, the Slavonian dym, and the 
Latin fumus appears in Greek as Oupds (6 = th, 
where ¢ and fA are pronounced separately). We 
may compare the Sanscrit bhu, the Latin fu (in 
fut), the Slavonian by (in by-t7 = to be), and last 
but not least the English ‘be’ with the Greek 
dt-w (p-hyo). The Slavonian word mgld appears 
in Greek as -d-ptyAn (o-mikhie). 

The 7 in the beginning of the words of the 
primitive language appears in Greek as the spiritus 
asper ; but if this sound was preceded by a media 
aspirata, the sound appeared as ¢. The Sanscrit 
word ja corresponds to the Greek dytos; judh = 
‘to fight ’—to dtopivn (= battle); zah—to 6s; 
gusmad—to dyets. But the Sanscrit jusd (cf. the 
Russian ukhd = a fish-soup) corresponds in Greek 
to fwyds; jugd (cf. the Latin wmgum and the 
Russian igo = yoke) to ¢vydv; Diauh to Zeds 
(cf. also the Latin Juppfiter from *Juh-pitar = 
Leds TatHp). 

The sibilant s initial before a vowel and between 
two vowels appears in Greek as the spiritus asper. 
Later it disappears totally: in Sanscrit sudas 
(cf. the Latin sedes)—in Greek éd0s; in Latin 
savpo (cf. the Slavonian svyp)—in Greek dpz7; 
in Sanscrit sapid (cf. in Latin septem)—in Greek 
én7a; in Latin muris (genitive from mus)—in 
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Greek pvds (from *yvods, *uvhds); in Latin generis 
(genitive from genus)—in Greek yéveos (from 
# VETS, *vévehos). It must be granted that there 
are also apparently exceptions to this rule, but they 
are only seeming. For instance, the o between two 
vowels has not disappeared in the word IToceddév.1 
But here the o was not original. It has developed 
itself from ¢ by the so-called palatalization. The 
original form of the word was *JTorevs-8dy (cf. the 
Latin potens and the Sanscrit pati = the master). 
The same may be said of ¢aot (from *dari). In the 
form ¢ornoa the o was preserved by the analogy of 
such forms as éru7-ca. 

To the gutturals of the primitive language, when 
followed by 7 ory, rr and oo correspond in Greek: 
in Sanscrit pacyaté (from *fegjo)—in Greek méoow 
(cf. in Russian gekué from the infinitive é¢j), in 
Sanscrit ca-, in Greek ve (from rr); in Sanscrit 
laghi—in Greek é-Adoowv (from *é-Aayhjur). 

The sounds dh + 7 appear in Greek as ro and 
oo: in Latin totus from *totjos (cf. the genitive 
tottus)—in Greek: réacos and récos; in Sanscrit 
madhya; im Latin medius; in Russian mé3du 
(= between); in Greek—péooos or péoos (from 
*u€dhjos).? 

With regard to the accent of words in Greek, 

1 It is true that in Laconia we meet the form ITooiS6v, but the 
spiritus has appeared here by analogy with other cases, where 
g is found between two vowels and passes then to the spiritus, 


2 On the relation of Greek sounds to the Indo-European, 
cf. Giuseppe Ciardi, Appunti di fonologia greca, Firenze, 1923. 
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there is the rule of the three syllables, which beside 
Greek exists only in Latin; only one of the three 
last syllables of a word is accentuated; but here 
this rule was not observed before the 3rd century 
before Christ.t 

In Greek morphology first of all as a peculiar 
feature the ending of the superlative varos must be 
mentioned. Further we.observe as peculiarities 
the pronoun €-KELVOS (Kvos and Thvos in Dorian 
countries) and the following verbal forms: (rz) the 
perfect with « (weaidev-K-a) ; (2) the aorist passive in 
Oe ; (3) the imperative middle with the ending ofw. 

These are the principal features by which a 
genuine Greek word may be distinguished from 
similar words in the related languages. There still 
exists a doubt about the dialect of the ancient 
Macedonians. Was this language actually a form 
of Greek ? Were the Macedonians Greeks ? To-day 
it is still more difficult to reply positively to this 
question, than in antiquity, when the doubt already 
existed. We hear that King Alexander I of 
Macedonia was not allowed to partake in the 
games at Olympia for the reason that he was not 
a Greek (Herodotus, v, 22). But the same author— 
Herodotus—declares that the Macedonians were 
next of kin to the Greek tribe of the Dorians 
(v, 56; vili, 43). Hellanikus traced the descent of 


1 We infer that the accent of ‘ dafficio’ stood originally on 
the fourth syllable from the end, because otherwise the word 
would be ‘ affacio’. 
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the Macedonians from Atolus like the Greek tribe 
of the Zolians (cf. Stephanus of Byzantium, s.v. 
Maxedovia). For us the difficulty lies in the fact 
that we possess not a single text of any length 
in the Macedonian dialect. We know only some 
proper names and some words preserved to us by 
the Greek lexicographers.1. We observe a strange 
mixture of Greek and non-Greek elements. The 
words yaBadd or xeBady (cf. the Slavonian glava 
and the Russian golowd, the German Gzebel, and 
the English ‘gable’ in another sense), dynpa, 
rayds (from récow) seem to be Greek; but ydpxa 
a wand; Bergk compares the Latin vwirga), 
dBayvov (the rose), xoiéos (the number; according 
to Bergk = rapias and kin to the Latin s-c7ndo) 
are scarcely Greek. Not Greek, but at least Indo- 
European words are: ydda (the bowels; cf. the 
Sanscrit gudam =the gut), dpyimous (the eagle; 
cf. the Sanscrit rjipjdh), tAe€ =the Latin tex. 
We may infer a foreign admixture in the 
Macedonian, although it was a Greek dialect. It 
is known that in the lines of the Greek poet 
Hipponax we meet many foreign words (yAovvns = 
the robber, mdAuus = the king, BeBpds = good). He 
lived in Asia Minor on the border of non-Greek 
nations. In the same way in Macedonia, which 
was a border-country where different nations met 


1 Cf. Sturz, De dialecto macedonica, 1809; A. Fick, Orient und 
Occident, and in Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung, 
22, 193; Gustav Meyer in Jahybucher fiir Philologie, 1875, 185 ; 
QO. Hofmana, Die Makedonen, Godttingen, 1906. 
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(Illyrians, Thracians; it appears that even the 
non-Indo-European Etruscans were formerly 
neighbours of the Macedonians), the Greek had 
not preserved its proper purity. In examining the 
question, it is important to consider if in Macedonia 
the Greek phonetic laws just mentioned were 
regularly observed. We observe that the medize 
aspirate of the primitive language do not appear 
in Macedonia as tenues aspirate, as in Greek, but 
as tenues and mediz. For instance, the Sanscrit 
bhruvah and the Greek o-¢pves in Macedonian, 
according to the ancient authors, was dBpodFes or 
aBpores, that is probably a-BpoiFes, because T 
and F are often confounded in the tradition (cf. the 
Slavonian bruvz and the Russian bydvz). Although 
in the Avesta, as it must be granted, we meet the | 
stem with a ¢: brvathyam, similarly in old Irish: 
bruad. Further cf. the Greek @épaé and the 
Macedonian dwWpaf; the Greek @arvav and the 
Macedonian édavwv. The Macedonian name Iatréas 
is probably derived from the Greek Xairy. Instead 
of ®epevicxn the Macedonians said Bepevixy, and 
instead of ®idAuwaos—Bidtrmos. In the papyri found 
in Egypt we meet the Macedonian names Bidtos = 
Pirktos and AdBios =. Addos. 

Our conclusion is that Macedonian stood in a 
relation to Greek as Dutch stands to German. It 
was a language directly akin to the Greek, but 
not a dialect of the latter. The educated classes 
spoke probably a pure Greek. 
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If Greek had among the other Indo-European 
languages a quite independent position and its 
territory may be closely defined, the question may 
well be put, whether it was not particularly related 
to one of the other languages.’ In Antiquity the 
opinion prevailed that the Greek was next of kin to 
the Italian languages, especially to Latin. It was 
even said that the latter was a dialect of Greek. 
Also many modern scholars have held that these 
two languages were in close relation to one another. 
This was the opinion of such renowned scholars as 
Theodor Mommsen, Ernst Curtius, and Heinrich ~ 
Kiepert. To-day this opinion has been entirely 
abandoned. Carl Lottner in Kuhns Zeitschrift fir 
vergleichende Sprachforschung (vu, pp. 18-49, 
160-193) was the first to protest against it. 
Greek seems rather to belong to the eastern Indo- 
European languages. Some phonetic and morpho- 
logical phenomena do indeed show a certain affinity 
with the Italic languages.? For instance, the media 
aspirate appear as tenues aspirate in Italic as in 
Greek (the primitive bh as ph, etc.). Further, the 
genitive of the plural of the A-stems has adopted 
the ending of the pronominal flexion of the primitive 
language: dsom. (Ci. Pedwyv = *dedsom-dearum.) In 


1 On the reciprocal relation of the Greek to other languages, 
cf. Athanasios Buturas, Ein Kapitel der historischen Grammatik 
dey griech. Sprache, Leipzig, 1910. 

* Cf. A. Meillet et Vendryes, Tvaité de grammaive comparée 
des langues classiques, Paris, 1924. V. Henry, Précis de la gram- 
maive comparée du Grec et du Latin, Paris, 1896. 
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the first and second declension we find on both sides 
the ending of the dative instead of the original ending 
of the locative, and in the third declension we 
find, on the contrary, the locative instead of the 
dative. (Cf. Avcw lupo, wddAni sit.) Lastly, Greek 
belongs to the group of the so-called centum- 
languages, like the western languages. We meet in 
Greek the guttural k, where the eastern satem- 
languages show a sibilant.1 One might compare the 
Sanscrit daga, the Armenian tasn, the Lithuanian | 
deszimt, the Russian dyésjat7, and on the other side 
the Latin decem (dekem), the Gothic tathun, and the 
Greek 6déxa; further, the Russian ¢udo (= the 
miracle) and the Greek «idos; the Sanscrit svan, 
the Armenian sun, and the Greek xiwy (the Latin 
canis). But on the other side in Greek, as in the 
East, to the labio-velars gu and gu of the western 
languages corresponds the simple guttural quzs 
in Latin, «xis in Greek (in Ionic; in other dialects 
tis), As in some eastern languages, we meet in 
Greek the augment: in Sanscrit a-bharat, in 
Armenian e¢-bey, in Greek é-depe. With regard 
to stems Greek often occupies a quite isolated 
position, not joining either the western or the 
eastern group. The word ‘sea’ (in Latin mare, in 

1 This main difference between the phonetics of the western 
and eastern Indo-European languages was shown by T. v. 
Bradke (Methode der arischen Aliertumswissenschaft, p. 6A). 
But nowadays this division of the Indo-European languages is 
not generally accepted. According to the wave-theory of J. 


Schmidt it is to be considered that single members of the two 
great groups could cross one another. 
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Slavonic move, in German Meer) is expressed in 
Greek by a series of words, not one of which 
contains the stem mar; @dAacoa, méAayos, wévros.) 
For the word ‘corn’ the Greek has no expression 
at all (in Latin granum, in Gothic kauryn, in 
Russian zerné). A certain affinity of the Greek with 
the Iranian and some languages of Asia Minor may 
be observed, as the Phrygian and the Armenian. ? 
It is very probable that in early times the Greeks 
were neighbours on one side of the Arijans (Iranians 
and Indians) and on the other, of the Italic peoples. 

Notwithstanding its distinct individuality Greek 
has never been averse from receiving foreign 
elements. Advancing towards the South into the 
country later called Hellas, the Greeks found it 
already occupied by several nations. In Thessalia 
they met the Pelasgians. Their capital was Larissa. 
This country later was called Pelasgiotis (yépa 
Te\aoySrts). The nation was widely spread, if we 
may believe the testimonies of ancient authors. 
The Odyssey mentions Pelasgians living in Crete. 
Herodot. tells us that they were settled in Attica 


1 Properly = way; cf. the Sanscrit pdnthah, the Latin 
pont-s, and the Slavonic putj. 

* Hibschmann in Kuhns Zeitschrift, 23, 49, has proved the 
affinity of the old Phrygian with the Armenian. Also the old 
Thracians in the north of Greece were akin to the Phrygians, 
and consequently to the Armenians. 

* Herodot. (vi, 45) relates that in his time (5th century B.c.) 
Bpvyou = Ppbyes were still living in Macedonia. Even in the 
heart of Hellas, on the border of Boeotia and Attica, Thucydides 
(ii, 22) mentions a city named ®ptya. Thucydides mentions 
also Thracians in Phocis (ii, 29). That they lived in Boeotia is 
proved by the myth of Semele (in Phrygian feuéAw = the earth). 


e Cc 
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and in a part of the Peloponnesus (in Achaia and in 
Arcadia. Herodot. i, 146; vu, 94). Further, 
according to the same author, in Thrace (Kreston) 
there existed still in the 5th century before 
Christ a Pelasgian settlement. They lived also in 
Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrake, in Chalcydike, on 
the Propontis (Herodot. i, 57).* 

The question, who the Pelasgians really were, 
is one of the most difficult questions of Greek pre- 
history. Among modern scholars Eduard Meyer and 
Julius Beloch have identified the Pelasgians with 
the oldest Greek colonists. It is probable that 
meAaoyds or weAapyos signified simply ‘ very old’, 
a transport of the primitive meaning ‘ grey’ 
(cf. woAiwds and Kretschmer, Eunleitung in dte 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, p. 160),? that: 
is that the word ‘ Pelasgians’ would be a collective 
designation of all prehellenic tribes in Hellas and it 
would signify ‘ the oldest inhabitants’. But against 
such an interpretation it must be observed that 
Homer (7. 175-7) and Herodot. expressly mention 
a ‘pelasgian language’ as different from Greek. 
Thucydides declares the Pelasgians of Lemnos 
and Etruscans (iv, 109) of Attica to have 
been Tyrrhenians. Indeed, Pauli and Lattes 

1 On the settlements of the Pelasgians in Greece, cf. Ottfried 
Mueller, Etyvusker (2nd edition, 1877). 

2 It is known that the crane in Greek is named zedapyds, 
because of its grey feathers. Other derivations of the word 
meAaayol have been proposed: from wéAas—oi méAas oixoivres = 


neighbours, or from aéAayos—redayicxot = men living on the 
shore. (Cf. Crain in Philologus, x, p. 577.) 
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(Rendicontt del Istituto Lombardo 40 (1907), 
pp. 815s8q.) believe that an inscription in an 
unknown language found on Lemnos is Etruscan. 
Also Sophocles (cf. Dionysios of Halicarnassus, i, 
25) knew of Etruscan Pelasgians. 

We hear also of many other nations in 
Greece: Lelegians, Carians, Dryopians, Cauconians, 
Abantians, etc. Although they were early pushed 
away by the advancing Hellenes, and some 
emigrated while others were absorbed by the 
newcomers, we may suppose that some words of 
their languages, as they lived sometimes in close 
contact with the Greeks, passed into the language 
of the latter. 

Further, the fact is not to be neglected that in 
some districts of ancient Greece the Semitic 
Pheenicians had founded their settlements. Their 
presence in Crete is proved by old rituals and 
Semitic names of places and rivers.1 It was possible 
that some semitisms may have penetrated into 
Greek, but the number of Semitic words in Greek 
was formerly much overestimated. Many have 
proved themselves on closer observation to be 
Indo-European (cf. A. Mueller in Bezzenbergers 
Bettraege, 1, 273, and—less radically—H. Lewy, 
Semiusche Lehnwérter 1m Griechischen). But the 


1 Iavdanos (cf. the river Iordan in Palaestina), Itanos (= a 
stronghold, from the Semitic eithan = strong), Salmonion 
(from salom = peace). The name Iardanos we find beside 
Crete, also in Elis (H 135). The tribe of the edupato: in Attica 
descended from Phoenicians (Herodot. v, 5). 
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existence of a certain quantity of Semitic words in 
Greek cannot be doubted. It is characteristic that 
for the most part they are names of articles of 
importation, or in general, of things connected 
with trade: yeruv (Semitic chetoneth, a piece of 
linen. This stuff the Greeks first knew from the 
Semites having made use before only of wool), 
puppa, owdv (sadin =a linen cloth), pra, ypvods (in 
Hebrew: charun), xados, n#Bos (in Hebrew: god), 
adkKos, Kdveov. Everybody knows that the names 
of the Greek letters are also Semitic. 

To what great groups of nations the nations living 
in the prehistoric Greece belonged, with the 
exception of the Phoenicians, we do not know. 
We have no idea of their languages as not one text 
has been preserved to us. Modern scholars suppose 
the existence of a peculiar group of languages, 
which was neither Semitic nor Indo-European, 
spoken on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
It has been observed that many of the names of 
old cities and countries in Asia Minor, which are 
not intelligible to us, have certain endings, which 
reappear also in the names of some cities and places 
in ancient Greece. H. Kiepert (Lehrbuch der alten 
Geographie, pp. 73, 90) was the first who turned 
his attention to the endings tocos, accos, yocos 
(ntT0s), wooos, wos, and vvfos; for. instance, 
‘AXtkapvacods, Avpvyncods, Layadracods, Mudaoa, 
"Apraca, Baépyaca, Adpicoa (in Mesopotamia). The 
Greek local names Adptoca (in Thessalia), IZapvacads, 
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Kvwoods, Kyduads, ‘Yunrrés, Képwos may be com- 
pared.’ We find in Greek not only local names with 
these endings, but also other words: kKumdp.ccos, 
dadpwv0os, AaBUpwhos (from *AaBpdvvdos, AdBpus = 
the axe, which symbol is often found painted on 
walls of the old palaces in Crete), dd«uwfos. We know 
now that in the old Luwian (a branch of the 
Hittite in Asta Minor) the suffixes mf and ss had 
the meaning ‘belonging to’.2 Further, we find 
words in Greek which cannot be traced either to 
an Indo-European or to a Semitic origin. We 
observe that these words are usually names of 
things belonging to a relatively high degree of 
civilization. For instance, the words for stone- 
buildings are not of Hellenic origin. The Greek 
and Indo-European word dépuos (in Latin: domus) 
means not a house, but a primitive wooden hut. 
Similarly otkos (Fotos; cf. the Latin vécus) means 
only a dwelling in general. The names of actual 
stone-buildings in Greek are not Indo-European: 
apyos, Gadapos, OdAos, tYpots (zUppis; cf. turris). 
The ending of @aXapos we find in a word we meet 
in Asia Minor—IIépyauos, whose root is identical 
with the root of mvpyos. The word rvppis reminds 
us of the nation of the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans 
(Tuppnvot, Tuponvot, *Tvpoxot, *Tursci, Tusci, *E- 
turscl, Etrusci), which nation lived, it seems, in 


+ Cf. A. Fick, Vorgriechische Ovisnamen, Gottingen, 1905. 
* On the Greek words with the suffixes v6 and oo cf. also 


W. G. Arkwright in Journal Hell. Stud. 38 (1918): ‘Lycian 
and Phrygian names,’ 
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Greece also, and was not Indo-European.! The name 
of the bath-tub, an object of higher civilization, 
was not a Greek word; the ending puvfos of 
dodiwvOos points again to Asia Minor. Also the 
words repéBivOos, rA€Bwhos, éepé8wGos must be 
mentioned in this connexion. Further, modern 
scholars have observed that pddov, Bactrevs, 
avat, pwn, Aetptov are not Greek, but ‘Aégean’. 
Even the names of the Greek gods often prove them- 
selves not to be Greek, but of foreign origin.2 The 
word ’A@ava (’A Oy is the Ionic form, and the Attic 
form’ A @yvé—from**’ A @nvata—is a Greek amplifica- 
tion of the original word) has the same ending as the 
name of the prehistoric town Mycene (Mvuxdvat). The 
name of the well J/ipdva at Corinth also may be 
compared.* Many other names of Hellenic gods are 
also not Greek: "Apns, “Apreuts, "Hdatoros, ’AmddAwv 
(cf. the Assyrian word apalu = to prophesy). 

We may conclude that from very early times 
there were in Greek many foreign words. J. Hubert 
(in De lingua antiguissimorum Graeciae incolarum 
Commentationes Aenipontanae) (1921) has counted 
over 550, which he believes the Greeks took over 
from the earliest inhabitants of Greece. Many of 
these were not even Indo-European. Sometimes 
when the root of a Greek word appears to be Indo- 

1 But it must be mentioned that the Albanese of our days 
are also named ‘ Toscs’ (Hahn, Albanische Studten). 

2 Already Herodot. (i, 57) supposes that the names of the 
Greek gods were Egyptians. 

3 Staehlin in the ’Avriiwpov for Wackernagel (1923) compares 


the suffix na with na in kinaahi = Chanaan. Cf. Wilamowitz, 
Athena, Sitz. Ber. d. Berlinerv Akademie, 1921, 950. 
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European, it is not certain that the word is really 
Indo-European. The root of the word Fotvos is 
found in other languages of the Indo-European 
group (in Latin vinum; in German Weim; in 
Slavonian vind). The primitive form is vaina; but 
we meet the same root also in the Hebrew word 
jajin. Further, we may compare the Greek radpos 
(primitive form: *stauva—in Latin faurus, in 
German Stier, in English ‘ steer’) and the Semitic 
tauru; the Greek Aéwy and the Assyrian labbu (the 
Hebrew /Jabht), the Greek yiAvor (from *yeodAtor), 
and the Semitic gharuta and harudu. It is probable 
that such words were borrowed by both primitive 
Indo-European and primitive Semitic from some 
third language. But Hommel (in Die Namen der 
Saeugethtere, pp. 260, 414) supposes these words 
to be very old words common to both Indo- 
European and Semites of the period when they 
belonged to the same group of nations.! 


1 Of some interest is the fact that the inflexion of substantives 
is sometimes even in Finnish like the Indo-European and the 
Greek flexion: maas-sa = in the earth (cf. the Indo-European 
ending su or ot in ’A@yvynot), maas-ta = from the earth (cf. 
bev), maah-an = to the earth (cf. the ending of the accusative 
m = am—an), maal-le = on the earth (cf. de and 6 in 
épacde). Cf. K. B. Wiklund in Monde Oriental, 1906, pp. 51-2 ; 
Paasonen, Finnisch-ugrische Forschung, 1908; Nicol. Anderson, 
Studien zuy Vergleichung der ugvo-finnischen und indoeurop. 
Sprachen, Dorpat, 1897. It may be mentioned also that words 
occur in Greek, as in some other Indo-European languages, which 
show a remarkable affinity with Finnish words (Tomaschek, 
Ubereinstimmende Warter der finnisch-ugrischen und indo- 
germanischen Sprachen: Wiener Akademie, phil.-hist. Klasse 
(Bd. 96 und 117): (old Latin clwo), cf. in Finnish: kuulen 
(kulen, kolam)—-dvona (from 6-vopa; in Latin nomen)—nimi— 
vowp (from the root vud; cf. in Sanscrit udan, in Slavonian 
voda) wesi—pév (in Sanscrit madhu, in German meth)—mesi. 


CHAPTER II 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE DIALECTS OF 
ANCIENT GREEK}! 


— 


It is well known that the language of a people, 
just as much as the archeological evidence, is an 
important source for the study of its earliest: 
history. When we study the Greek language, we 
observe that the nation before entering the country 
called Hellas had already completely formed its 
characteristic individuality. But it is also evident 
that the occupation of the territory did not take 
place all at one time, but by successive advances, — 
single groups of the nation detaching themselves 
from the bulk and making their progress inde- 
pendently. These groups had then for a long while 
a separated existence and lived each its own life. 
’ This we deduce from the fact that Greek never 
presents itself to us as a unity, but always split 
into acertain number of dialects. Already the 
language of Homer, the oldest specimen of Greek 
preserved to us, presents a mixture of different 
dialects. From the 7th century before Christ, 
1.e. from the earliest time when we have specimens 
of the language in the form of contemporary 

1 ©. Hofmann, Die griech. Dialekte in ihrem history. Zusam- 
menhang, Gottingen, 1891-8. 
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inscriptions, we can observe the existence of a 
great number of local dialects. Wackernagel 
estimates this number to be about thirty (Ueber 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, Goettingen, 
1913). Some variation in phonetics or in the flexion 
of words being limited to a narrow area had no 
influence upon the bulk of the language. The variety 
of local particularities was always growing.! But 
already the ancient authors had observed that the 
mass of local dialects could be reduced to a small 
number of groups, each offering certain character- 
istic particularities. The distribution of the Greek 
dialects into three groups conforming to the 
division of the nation into three principal tribes— 
the Dorian, the Holians, and the Iontans—is very 
old. But already in the ist century of our era 
Strabo made out four groups: to the just mentioned 
three groups he added the Af#tic. The dialects 
which could not be ascribed either to the Dorian 
or to the Ionian group, he ascribed to the AZolian. 
But in this other ancient scholars did not entirely 
agree with him. Strabo assigned the A2tolians and 
Epirotes to the AXolian group, while Stephanus 
Byz. (s.v. "Jwvia) and the grammarian Meer- 
mannianus (ed. Schaefer, p. 642) placed them 

1 In the formation of the dialects, according to the opinion 
of many scholars (Johann Schmitt, Max Mueller, A. Pictet, 
Fr. Spiegel, etc.), this wave-like movement played the most 
important part. But also a mutual influence by leaps is to be 
observed. The form of the name of Zevs-Tava is found in Crete 


and Elis, as ’Opdrpios instead of Fpdrpios. This may be explained 
by intercourse by sea. 
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among the Dorians. Clemens of Alexandria added 
to Strabo’s four dialect groups a fifth dialect, the 
so-called kow7 diddexros, a language used after the 
formation of Hellenistic kingdoms in the 4th 
century befo.e Christ by the more intelligent 
Greeks, which by degrees ousted all the other 
ancient local dialects (Stromateis, i, 21, 172). These 
died away and the last official documents written 
in local dialects are dated from the znd century 
of our era.t But out of the xowy as spoken by the 
majority of the nation new dialects were born, and 
from these the modern dialects are derived. 

The opinion of modern scholars in regard to the 
groups of the ancient Greek dialects differ from 
those of the ancient authors. There is, for example, 
no doubt that the Attic cannot be separated from 
the Ionic group. Further, those dialects which 
cannot be ascribed either to the Doric or to the 
fiolic group, but present characteristic features 
of both, have been united to form a new group. | 
As these dialects were at first regarded as a 
particular kind of Doric, they have been called 
pseudo-Doric (as Pezzi did) or north Doric (accord- 
ing to Hoffmann). Nowadays they are named 
Greek of the north-west, as Brugmann proposed. 

As for the /Eolic dialects, it was long ago 


1 The gradual extinction of the old Greek dialects is well 
illustrated by the statistical table drawn by A. Thumb (in Die 
griech. Sprache im Zeitaltey des Hellenismus, p. 48), For example, 
the frequency of the 4Zolic O instead of the a of common Greek 
(6v instead of dva, otpords instead of orpards) is in the 4th 
century B.c.4:7, in the 3rd 2 : 18, and in the 2nd 1 : 22. 
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observed that they do not form precisely a unity. 
Ahrens distinguished a genuine (Lesbos, Thessalia, 
Boeotia) and a pseudo-Zolic or not purely Aolic 
subdivision (Arcadia and Elis) of this group. Hirt 
has conjectured that the separation was a result 
of the advance of the Dorian tribes (Gr. Laut und 
Formenlehre, p. 35). Doubt has recently been cast 
even upon the close kinship between Lesbian and 
Boeotian. The latter seems to be connected rather 
with the western dialects (Dorian in the widest 
sense). Similarly the dialect of Elis forms a trans- 
ition from the purely Doric to the Greek of the 
north-west. Arcadian, which is identical with 
Cyprian, is related to Lesbian as well as to 
Triphylian. Instead of Molic the expression 
‘Central Greek’ is now used and, as in antiquity, 
four groups of Greek dialects are distinguished, 
although they are not identical with the groups of 
Strabo. These groups are: (z) An TIonic-Attic 
group; (2) West Greek (Dorian); (3) North-west 
Greek; (4) Central Greek. Subdivisions of the last 
are: (a) the northern group (Lesbos, Thessalia) ; 
(6) the southern group (Arcadia, Cyprus, Pam- 
phylia). Subdivisions of the Ionic are: (a) the 
dialects of Asia Minor and (0) the Attic. But A. 
Thumb in his work on this subject, Die grtechischen 
Dialekte, proposes to distinguish only three groups: 
(1) The Western or the Dorian group in the widest 
sense with the subdivisions: (a) Dorian dialects 
properly so-called ; (0) the dialect of Achaia ; (c) the 
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dialect of Elis; (d) the North-west Greek. (2) The 
Central Greek group (the AXolic or the old Achaian 
dialects) with the subdivisions: (a) the CEolic (the 
Thessalian and Lesbian dialects) ; (0) the Arcadian 
and Cyprian dialects; (c) the Pamphylian dialect. 
(3) The East Greek group with the subdivisions: 
(a) the Ionic; (0) the Attic. 

The heroes of the oldest Greek epic poems known 
to us call themselves Acheans. The anctent 
authors thought that this tribe was identical with. 
the AZolians (cf. Anonymus, quoted by Strabo, 
Pp. 333). In Holic Cyprus we hear indeed of an 
"Ayatdv ax77y. According to the Hittite texts found 
at Boghazk6j in Asia Minor, the Ajavalas (the 
Aifodets) were a principal tribe of the Akhijava 
(the “Ayatot).t On the other hand, R. Meister - 
believed the Achzans connected with the Dorians 
and J. Beloch plainly put them down as Dortans, 
because the Peloponnesian Achezans of historical 
times as well as the Acheans of Phthiotis in 
Thessalia spoke Dorian, as is evident from their 
inscriptions (Griech. Geschichte, i, 2, p. 90). 

In consequence of the natural formation of the 
country, Hellas is divided into many districts. 
As intercourse between these regions was very 
difficult in antiquity, the roads being very bad, the 
language in each of them developed separately. 
It must be added, that through the prehistoric 


1 The King of Lazpa (= Lesbos) in the 14th century 
before Christ was subject of the King of the Hittites (cf. Drerup 
in the Phil. Wochenschrift, 1926, col. 229). 
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separation of the Greek tribes, the language of the 
first inhabitants of any district was bound to be 
mixed with that of the newcomers. Therefore, if 
we try to assign to the dialect of a region of ancient 
Greece its proper place in the scheme of dialects 
mentioned above, we often find ourselves at a loss. 
Thus the region of Argolis in the Peloponnese must 
be counted among Dorian regions; but in the 
inscriptions we find besides Dorian forms AKolic 
ones. Further, the dialect of Elis belongs to the 
north-west Greek group, but in the inscriptions of 
the southern part of this region, we find almost 
exclusively AXolic forms of words. Also generally 
we find in the Dorian inscriptions of the Pelo- 
ponnese many olisms, for example veda instead 
of pera and es instead of é€€. Even in Laconia: 
éroinha instead of émoiyoa. These facts may be 
easily explained if we recollect that the Dorians, 
when they reached the Peloponnese, mixed with 
the former AXolic or Achzan and partly also with 
Ionian inhabitants. Of the distribution of the 
Greek dialects in the territory of Hellas before the 
Dorian invasion, the following sketch may be 
traced. 

The Dorians? lived in northern Epirus, the 
southern part being occupied by the Eleans. The 
Ionians inhabited besides Attica, Eubcea and 

1 Awpieis from the stem Sopf; cf. 8dpv = spear, but 
originally = wood, tree. Cf. the Slavonian ‘drevo’ = tree, 


and the Russian ‘ derevo’ = wood or tree. Further, the name 
of the tribe ‘ Drevljane’ in old Russia. 
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Beeotia (here close to the AZolians); also Megara 
and the northern part of the Peloponnese: 
Corinthus, the Argolis, and north-eastern Arcadia. 
We find here in the inscriptions residues of their 
dialect: the particle dy instead of xcev or xa, the 
conjunction e« instead of ai, the infinitive with 
the ending va: instead of ev. The northern AZolians 
occupied Thessaly, Phocis, Locris, and a part of 
Beeotia. The southern /Zolians had wandered 
from Thessaly to the Peloponnese, where they. 
became neighbours of the Ionians in Achaia, Elis, 
Messenia, Laconia, and western Arcadia. By 
degrees they pushed the Ionians completely out 
of the Peloponnese. They settled in Crete, Cyprus, 
in the Sporades, and in the islands formerly 
occupied by the Ionians and named, therefore, 
Ionian islands: Zacynthus, Kephallenia, and 
Ithaca. 

In consequence of the Dorian invasion the 
distribution of the Greek tribes and of their dialects 
underwent another change. The purely Dorian 
tribe of Boeotians, which had its name from the 
mountain Boion in Epirus, where it had lived 
before, invaded Thessaly. Pushed forward in 
their turn by the Afolian Thessalians, the Boeotians 
together with the Holians coming from the southern 
Thessaly invaded first Phocis and afterwards 
the territory which then acquired the name of 
Boeotia, where naturally a mixed Dorian-Aolian 
dialect was formed. Portions of the other Dorian 
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tribes of northern Epirus also emigrated, being 
oppressed by the Illyrians (Albanians). As they 
were not able to get footing in northern and 
central Greece (except in the little territory of 
Doris), they continued their march southwards. 
In the Peloponnese, which they reached by way 
of the Isthmus and perhaps by crossing the 
Corinthian gulf, they occupied Achaia, Megara, 
Messenia, Argolis, and Laconia. Together with 
the Dorians A‘tolians and Eleians reached the 
Peloponnese. That the Eleians had lived before 
in Thessaly is proved by the existence of the 
name Olympos in this region and of the name 
Olympia in Ehs. Further, tolian forms of 
words (as watdocs instead of waot) in the Eleian 
dialect prove that Aolians settled by the side 
of the Eleians. In the Peloponnese the olian 
dialect was preserved only in Arcadia, though 
not in its pure form, many Ionic forms being 
mixed with it. In consequence of the Dorian 
invasion the Holians of Arcadia found themselves 
separated from their kinsmen in the island of 
Cyprus. 

From the Peloponnese or perhaps directly from 
central Greece! the Dorians came across the sea 
to the island of Crete, afterwards also to other 
islands in the southern Aigean Sea: Cythera, 
Rhodus, Cos, etc. The number of the immigrants 


7 It is supposed that a part of the Dorians reached Crete 
directly from central Greece by sea. In Crete ro has passed 
to tr, whilst the Peloponnesian Dorians changed to to ag. 
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must have been very considerable, for the islands 
in later times were completely doricized. Only 
particularities of the Doric spoken in Crete are 
left to remind us of the former AZolian inhabitants. 
For example évuyza instead of dvoua, of instead of 
the Dorian roi; the endings ovat and aio of the 
dative plural, the prepositions és instead of é€, 
iv instead of ev, meda instead of pera. Advancing 
from the islands the Dorians occupied also the 
adjacent shore of Asia Minor. 

From the Peloponnese were ejected not only 
the AKolians, but also the remnant of the Jonians. 
These turned to the east and occupied some 
islands of the A%gean Sea: Paros, Naxos, etc. 
Then they reached the shore of Asia Minor. Here 
they again met the Aolians, who this time were 
not able to stand against them. folic cities and 
islands became Ionic: Erythre, Clazomene, and 
the island of Chios.t In this region, where both 
groups of dialects had in some period existed one 
by the side of the other, the immortal poems of 
Homer originated, the language of which shows 
a mixture cf Ionic and AZolic. That is to say we 
have already a literary dialect, in which, in order 
that it may be intelligible not in a single district 
only, but generally, no one dialect is allowed a 


1 Remainders of the AZolic were here: ai =e, mpHéoros, 
AdBuwior, eéorAds = €abdos, IGA. 382, 1. There was also a 
tendency to a southern extension of the Ionians. Halicarnassus, 
formerly a Doric city, became Ionic. Herodot., a Halicarnassian, 
wrote his history in Ionic. 
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position of predominance. In general, too, the 
want of a commonly intelligible language was 
deeply felt in Greece. In order to remedy this 
want, local dialects were very shortly formed. 
Neighbouring tribes in particular felt the need 
of some means of inter-communication. Often 
the origin of such artificial dialects was political. 
As is known, the states of the Peloponnese formed 
a Union under the presidency of Sparta. Inter- 
course between the leading district and the 
members of the Union had tc be in a language 
commonly intelligible. In consequence, a literary 
Doric dialect was formed, for most of the Pelo- 
ponnesian states were then Doric. Traces of this 
language are found also outside the Peloponnese 
in Crete and Sicily. Another case is the powerful 
Athenian League, which was formed at the time 
of the Persian war and was a formidable rival to 
to the Peloponnesian League. In all their common 
intercourse the members of this League made 
use of a language which was intelligible to all of 
them, and this was the dialect of the town, which 
stood at the head of the League, the Attic, the 
dialect spoken at Athens. But after the political 
ruin of Athens this dialect preserved its dominant 
position, because of the great influence and 
prevalence of the Attic literature. Even Alexander 
the Great and the ‘ Diadochi’ composed their 
official documents in the purest Attic. At the 
same time, we may observe in the relation of 
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Attic to the Ionic dialects of the islands the 
working of the well-known law of physics, that 
action and reaction are equal. Ionic forms of 
words crept into Attic. We find, for example, 
in the 3rd century before Christ oo instead of 
a7 (uéAccoa instead of péAcrra), yivowat instead of 
yiyvona. Thus a new Attic-Ionian was born. 
Beside this mutual influence, entirely new forms 
appeared: the aorist ef7a was formed instead of 
efrov on the analogy with the termination of the - 
perfect in a. This new dialect was called the 
‘common dialect ’—xow? SudAexros—because it was 
from this time in common use of the Greek society 
especially in the kingdoms of the ‘ Diadochi’. 
But also in Greece it ousted little by little the local 
dialects including even its grandfather—the Attic. 
As for the latter, a reaction followed: from the 
Ist century of our era the pure Attic was again 
used, at least in literature. But as this dialect 
had already been forgotten by the majority of the 
nation, Attic dictionaries were then composed, 
some of which have been preserved to the present 
day, for example, the dictionary of Moeris and 
that of Phrynichus.+ 

While in the mouth of the majority of the people 
the language was ceaselessly developing and 
changing, an influential part of the lettered classes 

1 In the 4th century of our era Attic was already dead. It 
was learned only in schools. In a papyrus published in the 


fifth volume of the Berliner Klassikevtexte a professor of the 
school at Berytos is specially praised for his knowledge of Aitic. 
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was doing its best to stop this progress. They 
continued to make use of old forms of words and 
expressions dead long since. While on the basis 
of the Attic-Ionic dialect and the xow7 new dialects 
were forming themselves, out of which a new 
xown, i.e. the modern Greek, was developed, the 
learned minority obstinately adhered to the use 
of the dead Attic. Out of this latter with certain 
concessions to the living language there sprang 
about 1700 the so-called ka@apevovaa (didAexTos 
or yAéooa). An educated modern Greek of to-day 
has three native-tongues: 7 Snuwdns diddexros, 
the cafapevovoa, and finally the old xowy. But it 
must be remarked, that a part of the educated 
public is of opinion that in the literature the 
xabapevovoa, to say nothing of the old Attic, 
ought to be replaced by the living dyuddys or 
yvdata Siuddextos. This linguistic question has 
provoked innumerable learned treatises and books, 
and has been discussed with the greatest ardour. 
There have been on both sides renowned philologists 
and literary men. On the side of the cafapevovsa 
stood, for example, Hatzidakis and Pecz, and on the 
side of the dyuzwdys—Psicharis and Krumbacher. At 
any rate, everybody who wishes to study modern 
Greek literature in its original language must 
know both forms of the language, the cafapevouca 
and the dnuwdys, for authors make use sometimes 
of one and sometimes of the other.} 


1 The journals are printed in the xafapevouaa. 
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It has been remarked that the dialects of modern 
Greek have developed out of the old spoken 
xowy. They have no relation to the ancient Greek 
dialects, which already in the 2nd century of 
our era had disappeared almost entirely. This 
disappearance may be well studied in the inscrip- 
tions, although we must not forget that popular 
dialects lived much longer than literary dialects. 
For example, in the official and for the most 
part non-official German literature, the High- | 
German prevails, whilst the dialects still live. 
among the people. 

But to the derivation of the modern Greek 
dialects from the ancient xow7 one interesting 
exception must be noted: the dialect of the so- 
called Zakonians, a tribe living in the ancient 
Cynuria in the Peloponnese or Morea. According 
to the statement of Philippson! the number of 
the inhabitants of this territory is 9,000 persons 
living in seven villages. But Ornstein estimates 
this number far less: only I,000 persons. The 
territory of Cynuria is the south-eastern corner 
of Argolis, where this latter borders upon the | 
ancient Laconia, and the Zaconian dialect seems 
to be a direct descendant of the old Laconian,? 
though this has sometimes been contested. Instead 
of the word oxvdAd(ov) used in modern Greek 3 

1 Petermann’s Mittetlungen, 1890, p. 38. 

2 Thumb derives Todxwy from 6 é€&’Axwvias (A disappears 


before dark vowels). Definer derives Todxwves from rods “Axwves. 
3 From oxvdAaé in ancient Greek. 
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and meaning ‘ the dog ’, the Zaconians say: Kue = 
Kévwv like the ancient Greeks conserving the pro- 
nunciation of the v as U (=u in ‘ full’), not as 
y or J (=7 in ‘ still’), as in modern Greek. This 
letter was pronounced in this way also in old 
Laconian. Similarly the Zaconiars pronounce 
yuxj—psjucha (not ‘psykhi’), and ‘the bad 
wife’ is in Zaconian @ kaka youvaika. We observe 
the conservation of a, as in ancient Laconian. 
The affinity of the Zaconian with this dialect 
becomes still clearer, if we observe the passing of 
@ into o,! which was characteristic of Laconian. 
For example, the word @épos is in Zaconian séz, 
xpd—krisd. Further, the change of the sibilant 
into an aspirate is to be observed in ox and or, 
which become kh and th: é&kho (over dkxop) = 
aakds, ethe = éore. Instead of éxetvos we find 
érjve = Old Dorian (€)rijvos. Very characteristic 
is also the rhotacism in the endings of words 
followed by a vowel: cadép = xadds, or tar amernt = 
Tas opéepas = Tis ayépas. Before consonants p 
is omitted: kalé, dabelé (= daBerAds = Sadds). The 
old digamma is preserved in the form of £. 

Nevertheless, many scholars still doubt the 
derivation of Zaconian from the ancient Laconian. 
Even the Hellenic origin of this tribe has been 
contested. It has been declared Slavonic? or 

1 Only before 7 and e, according to Pernot. Cf. Definer, 
Zakonische Grammatt. 


2 As for the origin of the modern Greek nation in general the 
theory of Fallmerayer is well known (Fragmente aus dem Orient, 
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Altaic. The French scholar Hubert Pernot (in 
Revue des Etudes Grecques, 1910, janvier—février) 
has attempted to prove that the Zaconian is a 
purely modern dialect of the Greek. If in Zaconian 
‘Tam’ is e+ and not, as usually in modern 
Greek, «fat, he thinks that this form is not to be 
compared with the old Laconian ju, but that it is 
only an analogy to the third person éw. The first 
person of the plural e¢ze has no relation to the old 
Laconian yuep (== yyets), but is a transformation 
of the modern form eizefa into the active form . 
éue(v), etc. In a similar manner also Psicharis, 
and before him Leake, try to explain the Zaconian 
forms of words by the modern Greek ones. 

We suppose that the Zaconian is a mixture of 
all these elements. 


1877) that it is a mixed people of Illyrians and Slavonians. 
Constantinus Porphyrogenneta (De them, 53) says: éo@Aa- 
Baibn ndoa 4 xépa {the Peloponnese) nat yéyove PBapBapos. In 
the 15th century still 2@Aafivo: are mentioned in the Peloponnese 
(Morea). The word ‘mother’ in Zaconian is matt as in 
Slavonian Janguages. Cf. Kopitar in Wiener Jahyrbtichey fiir 
Littevatuy, 1822 (17, p. 96), and Gregorovius, Stadt Athen, i, 117. 
The Venetians called the eastern coast of Morea—Sclavonia. 
Cf. Acta Sanctorum, 8 iulii, p. 504: urbem Manabaziam in 
slavinica terra. But Miklosic (Wiener Akademie, 1870: Die 
slav. Elemente im Neugy.) has proved that in the modern Greek 
language are very few Slavonic elements. Bernh. Schmidt (Das 
Volksleben dey Neugr. u. das hell. Altertum, 1871) has proved 
that the pagan elements met within the Christian religion of the 
modern Greeks directly descend from the antiquity. Cf. also 
J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion 
1919). 

1 The letter vy is pronounced J. 


CHAPTER III 


A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE DIALECTS 
OF ANCIENT GREEK 


As we have seen above, we may distinguish 
in ancient Greek the following great groups of 
dialects: (1) the Aolian or Achzan (called by 
Thumb Central Greek) ; (2) the Dorian; (3) the 
north-western Greek (these two groups sometimes 
called also western Greek); and (4) the Ionic- 
Attic group. But besides these groups it was not 
long before literary forms of the language containing 
elements from more than one dialect were 
developed. The literary language of epic poetry 
(called simply epic dialect) contains many A¢olic 
forms, although in general it is an old form of 
Ionic. It has even been supposed that the poems 
of Homer, our oldest specimen of the epic dialect 
(as of Greek in general), were composed originally 
in pure Aolic. The German scholar, A. Fick, has 
made the experiment of translating them back 
into the supposed original dialect. The truth is 
that Homer and other epic poets made use of 
ancient AXolic heroic ballads and have preserved 
some words and expressions in their original form. 
At any rate, all Greek epic poets have since that 
time written in this mixed dialect. The Greek 
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elegy having arisen from epic poetry, the elegiac 
poets wrote in the same dialect. Similarly, the 
dialect of Attic tragedy has a peculiar language 
in consequence of the use of occasional Ionisms 
and Dorisms. In general it must be observed that 
the Greek dialects influenced one another. In their 
unsullied purity they can be studied only in some 
official documents preserved to us in the form of 
inscriptions on stone or metal. The oldest document 
of this kind is the treaty between the Eleians and 
the Euvaceans dating from the year 570 before 
Christ.1 This document engraved on a plate of 
bronze is composed in pure old Eleian. The 
numerous Greek official documents written on 
papyrus, which have been found in Egypt, are 
not composed in the ancient local dialects, but 
in the official language used from the times of 
Alexander the Great, the Kou (dtdAexTos). 

Our next task is to distinguish the characteristic 
features of each of ancient Greek dialects. But we 
must always remember that this can be done only 
roughly, because, in consequence of reciprocal 
influences, the most various shades of dialects were 
in use inside each group. [In the relatively small 
territory of the Ionian colonies in Asia Minor 
four different dialects, according to the testimony 
of Herodotus, could be discovered. The same might 
be said of modern Greek dialects. On the island 
of Chios Psicharis found four different dialects. 


1 So dated by Kirchhoff in Geschichte des griech. Alphabets. 
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I. The Holian or Achean Group 


To this group the following single dialects must 
be ascribed: (a) Thessalian (with the exception 
of the dialects of Thessaliotis and Phthiotis, which 
belong to the north-western group); (0) Lesbian; 
(c) Arcadian; (d) Cyprian, and (¢) Pamphylian. 
To these the ancient authors added also the 
Beeotian dialect, but this is rather a transition to 
the western Greek or the Dorian. 

The olian group falls into two subdivisions: 
northern A@olic (Thessalian, Lesbian) and southern 
folic, where the influence of Ionic is observed 
(Arcadian, Cyprian, and Pamphylian). 


The Phonetics 


(1) The vowel a often appears as o: Bpoyds = 
Bpaxvs, déxotos == déxatos, ebbopxas = éffapkds. 
Sometimes the o was pronounced very narrowly 
and changed to U (=the English w in ‘ full’). 
It was then written v; for example, dvyya = 
évona, Seipv = Setpo, vyotos = duovos, by = ov = 
dv (bvéOnxe = avelynxe). The long w became also v 
(=u); for instance, €douKe (= ewe), Tody = 
TOV, amirov = amity. 

(2) The diphthong a and more rarely o and 
e. lose their « before a vowel: MuridAnva(i)wr, 
mo(t) noacbar. 

(3) The e becomes s-—fopias = Bopéas, dye = aye. 
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(4) The syllable wo appears as mro: mrdXdenos 
=mdAeios. From this the Macedonian name 
ITroXequaios is derived. The Macedonian was 
certainly influenced by the neighbouring Thessalian. 
In the text of Homer zréAis = weds is one of the 
#Zolisms of the poems. By assimilation aro 
changes to tro: rroAtapyoe = mroAtapyot. But in 
the syllables re and vee in the beginning of words 
and after a nasal consonant the + becomes 7: 
metoas = Teloar, meme = TévTE, méaoupes = TETOpES . 
= rérrapes. Similarly, 6 becomes B: BeAdis = dedAdis,. 
Beddoit = Aeddot. 

(5) The syllables aps and par become eps and 
pet: Oépaos = Odpoos, Kpétos = Kparos. . 

(6) The syllable Bep becomes pep: kupepiivar = 
Kupepvay. 

(7) In northern AZolic the sibilant o is assimilated 
to the following nasal or liquid: éups = éoui = 
etui (cf. the Slavonian jzesmj and the Sanscrit 
asm), dupes = *aopes (also in Laconia cf. the 
accusative asman in Sanscrit) = jets in Attic, 
dupes = *7vopes = vets in Attic, oréAdae = *arédoar 
= oretAa in Attic, apyevvds (in Homer) = *apyeovos 
(cf. the adjective dapyys). 

(8) When after o the nasal v falls out, it becomes 
ot, not w or ov, as commonly: kadéo.or (from 
*xadéovtt), not Kadodo. (from Kaddovcr, as in 
Attic). 

(9) In Southern Atolic the dental + becomes co: 
ows = ts. Instead of e before vowels, « has 
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developed and after this we find a 7, as in modern 
Greek: Férya = émea (= én in Attic). 

(10) In the Pamphylian dialect a metathesis 
of the sound p is to be noticed: ’Adopdiows = 
’Adpodicwos. The same phenomenon has _ been 
observed in Crete: ’Adopdira = ’Adpodirn, otaptds 
= otpatés, which points to an old AXolian coloniza- 
tion of the island. Further, in Pamphylia and in 
Crete 8 becomes 7: AT PU TOS OT aVvTpwrros = avOputros. 

The ancient authors believed also that the 
sound Ff (= English w), the so-called digamma 
(the letter has the shape of a double gamma), 
was a peculiarity of the A®olic dialects and there- 
fore they spoke of a ‘digamma eolicum’. But 
the inscriptions teach us that this sound originally 
existed in all Greek dialects. It may be granted 
that the AXolians preserved it the longest.1 We find 
it in Crete as an Aolism in Dorian inscriptions 
even in the znd century before Christ, when it 
had long ago disappeared in the other dialects. 
The Zaconians alone preserve it to-day in the form 
of the occlusive consonant $ (= English v). 

A characteristic mark of the Lesbian dialect 
among the other AZolian dialects is that the aspirate 
is missing in the beginning of the words. This is 
the well-known ‘ psilosis’, which we remark also 
in dialect-English (cf. ‘’at’ instead of ‘hat’, ‘’is’ 


1 But already in the 6th century before Christ in the lines of 
Alceus and Sappho the digamma is found only at the beginning 
of words before p instead of the spiritus asper. 
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instead of ‘ his’). This peculiarity spread to the 
neighbouring Ionic dialects. 


The Morphology 


Instead of the endings as and wns of the 
nominative singular of masculine substantives of 
the first declension, we find in AXolic the ending 
a: veheAnyepéra (Zevs) instead of vededAnyeperys.1 

The genitive singular of the first declension has 
the ending ato, whence after the disappearance of 
the « (between two vowels according to the universal 
rule) was formed ao and av; the latter ending we 
find in Argolis: 7és ayopat (= ayopas) = ayopato = 
ayopéao. 

Instead of the demonstrative éd¢, we find in the 
Northern Lolic éve, and in the South—dévv or 6v.? 

Instead of the indefinite pronoun vis, in the 
South we find ots. | 

The so-called verba contracta are conjugated 
without the theme and have the endings of the pu 
conjugation: xdAnus = KaAéw. Some forms never- 
theless preserve the theme: kadrdoiot, aypedpevor. 

The infinitive of the aorist passive has the 
ending nv or O@nv, instead of nvoe or Onva, for 
example: peOicOnv = pebvobjvar.* Perhaps this is 


1 Brugmann (Grundriss dev vergl. Grammatik, ii, p. 651) 
declares that this form is a vocative. 

2 Cf. the Slavonic demonstrative ‘onyi’ and the personal 
‘on’ = he. 

8 Cf. the lines of Alceeus: viv yp7 peOdcbnv Kai twa mpds Biav 
muvny, etc. 
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due to the influence of the ending of the present 
active nv. 

Instead of the preposition pera (with genitive) 
the Alolians made use of wedd. It was probably 
an ablative form from the stem wed (cf. the Latin 
stem ped in pedis—genitive of pes). As preposition 
the word signified ‘step by step with somebody ’. 

In Southern Aolic we find the preposition ads 
instead of zpds, and iv instead of ev. 

The conjunction «ai appears in the South as kds. 

The Dorian particle xa is in Atolic xe or Kev 
(= the Ionian av). In Arcadia we find dy as an 
old Ionism, for the country was originally occupied 
by Ionians. In Northern folic the dative plural 
of the third declension has under the influence of 
the eo-stem the ending eoor instead of eor (cf. Tetyeoou, 
originally Teiyeo.). The AZolism is usual in the 
epic dialect. 

In the North the perfect participle has the 
ending wy instead of ws: yeyovwy = yeyovus. 

In Southern folic the dative plural of the 
third declension has the ending os, as in the 
second declension: zaidors = matdeot = rravot. 

Of the accent of Holian words, the ancient 
authors tell us that it was drawn back as far as 
possible, which phenomenon was called Bapurovyoats. 
We cannot verify this statement because in the 
inscriptions there are no accent marks and in the 
papyri the accents are indicated only sporadically. 
We must also remember that the literary fragments 
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on papyrus, which have come down to us, have 
been revised by the Alexandrian scholars according 
to their own theories, which sometimes were 
wrong. Besides it is only from Lesbos that the 
barytonesis is reported. 

The Beeotian dialect, as we have already said, 
occupied a position between the A£olic and the 
Doric or Western Dialects, but the proportional 
strength of these two elements varies widely from 
place to place. At Thebes the Dorian element was 
stronger than at Tanagra (cf. Grammatict Grect, 
iii, 469). Also in some parts of Thessaly a mixed 
dialect (Dorian-/Zolian) was spoken, as is proved, 
for instance, by the inscription of Sotairos. 


IT, The Dorian (or Western) Group 


The most characteristic feature of the Dorian 
dialects is their conservatism. We find here many 
sounds and forms, out of which evidently sounds 
and forms of other dialects have themselves 
developed. Of all the dialects Doric was nearest 
to the primitive Greek.! 


The Phonetics 


The most important principle is the preservation 
of the pure long A (= the English A in ‘ father ’ 
r ‘far’), which in Ionic became a mixed sound 
1 Max Miiller (Lectures on the Science of Language, ii, p. 30) 


declares that Doric was a subdivision of Zolic. It must be 
granted that it was nearer to the AZolic than to the Ionic. 
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between A and £, like the English a in ‘ language’. 
In Ionic this sound was written H, ny. We may 
compare the Dorian ¢dya (= the Latin fama) and 
the Ionian ¢7yu7n. 

The long A was predominant in Doric also in 
the contraction o-+a; *apd-aros became in Doric 
mpatos, whilst in Ionic we have mp@ros. But a +0 
became w. 

The short A in the ending of a word contracted 
with y or « became 7: evixn from *évixae (in Ionic 
évika). 

The consonant + never became o as in other 
dialects: fixate (not etxoot), A€yovrs (not Adyovot) ; 
cf. in Sanscrit bodhantt. But in the Dorian 
territory Argolis we find ¢épove. under the influence 
of Ionic. | 

The sound represented by the letter v has 
preserved in Doric its primitive value of a pure 4 
(the English w in ‘ bull’), whilst in other dialects 
it became an intermediate sound between u and 7 
(like w in the French words lune or prune). Then 
the palatalization of the 7 ensued as regularly 
before thin vowels: ov instead of tv. 


Morphology 


The article (originally a demonstrative pronoun, 
Indo-European ‘to’) in Doric preserves its ¢ in 
the plural: roc and raz instead of of and ai of other 
dialects. 
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The substantives in evs in flexion preserve their ¢: 
BaowtréFos, BaotAéFt, BaowtéFa (in Alolic BaotAq Fos 
and in Ionic faotAfos1; after metathesis of 
quantity: Baowréws. 

The demonstrative ‘that’ (in German zener, 
in Sanscrit eféna) was in Doric rHvos instead of 
Khvos = Ketvos OF €-Kelvos. 

Beside the dative €uoif we find in Doric épi. 
The ending w corresponds to the ending jam of 
the locative in Sanscrit, Avesta, and Lithuanian. 

The personal pronoun of the second person 
singular preserved in Doric its 7: tJ = tu in Latin, 
du in German, ‘ thou’ in English, fy in Slavonian. 
The dative is ret (from tefjam; cf. in Sanscrit 
tubhyam), rw, and tivy [rw + 45 v4} = va.—ry Ata). 
Cf. in Russian wot tebe Bog! = Here to thee God, 
a form of assurance. 

The infinitive of the athematic ps conjugation 
has in Doric the ending pev or pny instead of var 
or Fevar: Seuev = Sodvar (from *do0-Fevat, cf. in 
Sanscrit da-vane), wadev0juev = rradev0 var.” 

The first person of the plural active has in Doric 
the ending pes instead of ev. The primitive Indo- 
European form was mas. 

The formation of the future with ce or ov instead 
of the simple o (madevcéw, watdevo® instead of 


1 But because of the abbreviation of the » before dark 
vowels, also Bactréos. 

2 The ending pey or pny is a contamination of wevat and ev. 
This latter corresponds to the ending of the Sanscrit locative of 
the stems oni and d@-dm. The ending pevac in Homer and the 
Lesbian corresponds to the Sanscrit mané in damané—a dative. 
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masévow) corresponds to the Indo-European future 
formed by sz or sy (cf. in Sanscrit da—sy—am1, in 
Lithuanian busiu =I will be). 

The future passive has the endings of the active: 
ovvaxOnootvrt, from ovvayOynodovtt. 

The verbs in ¢ are conjugated with a guttural 
stem: eépifav = eueprcav, dixageoOa. from diKnd- 
leaban. 

Of all the Dorian dialects the Laconian, the 
dialect of the old Spartans, is the most remarkable. 
A certain development may be observed: an Old- 
Laconian and a New-Laconian may be discerned. 

The Old-Laconian: (1) e« before dark vowels 
changes to ¢: avoyiwy (= yroyewv), Bids = Beds. 
An influence of the old inhabitants of Laconia 
the Acheans or Aolians is generally supposed. 

(2) The o between two vowels becomes /: 
évicahe (= evicace = evixnae), ev heBdhats, himmois 
(= ev 78dcats tmrots), yepwhia = yepovoia. This 
phenomenon also is due to the old inhabitants of 
Laconia. It is not found in the Laconian colonies 
(Tarentum, Thera).+ 

(3) Before a consonant xara and epi become 
xar and wep. The 7 is assimilated to the following 
consonant: Zedvs KaBdra = Z. xarBdraand Z. xaBara 
=Z. xaraBdra (=the lightning); [MepxdAcidas = 
ITepixdretdas, [Teppidas = Iepiupidas. This phenomenon 
is also AZolic. 


1 Cf. Kretschmer in Nordens Einleitung in die Altertums- 
wissenschaft, i, 532. 


E 
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The later Laconian (the beginning of the 4th 
century before Christ): 

(1) @ passes to o: ovv = Oedv, oJpatos = Ayaros, 
avéonke = avelnxe. : 

(2) The final s becomes p: tepedp = tepeds, 
verxaAap = VUKAOUS = VLKHCAS, aLop = eds, Bihwp 
= Ficws, Baotrldap = Bacirdas, yuéo! = hyeits. 

(3) The dative plural of the third declension has 
the ending ov, as in North-western dialects: 
mAevdvors = “rdetovat = mrAeiovot; " ApuxdAaréors = 
"ApuraAarebor, | 

For the accentuation of Doric words we have 
the authority of old grammarians. They have been 
collected by Ahrens (De dtalecto dorica, 11, 26) and 
by R. Meister (Bemerkungen zur dorischen A kzentua- 
tion, Leipzig, 1883). The principal rule was that the 
accent shifted by one unity of quantity (a mora) 
towards the ending of a word. In this manner the 
- words of one syllable perispomena became in 
Doric oxytona: yAadE& became yAavé (yAav-av || 
- yAav-av€), ox@p oxwp (oxa)-wp || oxw-op) ; the paroxy- 
tona with a long syllable in the ending became 
perispomena: dAAwv, ad\Adv maidwv, waddv; pro- 
perispomena and proparoxytona became paroxy- 
tona: atyes—alyes, yvvatces—yvvatkes, éAcyov— 
ehéyov, ayyedor—ayyédrot, avOpwrow—avlpurot. But 
we cannot attribute much value to this evidence, 
because the grammarians often contradict one 
another. 


1 In Old-Laconian: dppes. 
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Ill. The North-western Group 


In general the dialects of this group are akin to 
the Dorian, but they show the following differences: 


Phonetics . a 


(x) The long é and 6 resulting from contraction 
appear as ev and ov, not as 7 and w. This we perceive 
also in Doric, but only very late. 

(2) @ becomes 7 or vice versa: xypjorar = xpioGat, | 
éyevov0o = eyevovro. 

(3) In the middle gender (genus medium) of the 
verbS on ew-eo is contracted to e, not to ov: 
movetvTat = Trovobvrat, exKadeievos = exxadoouevos. 

(4) « before p becomes a: ¢dapw = dépw, Aoxpot 
ro. Feomdpior = A. of éomépot, dudpa = népa, 


f 
qardpa = 7aTépa. 


Morphology 
(x) The dative of the O-stems has the ending ov: 


éS0fe rot Kowot (= 7 Kowd), &v ’Ameipor = év 
’Anetpw. But we meet also the ending wu. 

(2) The dative plural of the third declension 
has the ending os: dvdpous (= dvdpdor), dydvous 
( = ayo), cwudtos (= cdpact). 

(3) The « of the I-stems is present in all the 
cases: mddAwos (= adAnos =mdXews),  ampuTaves 
(= mpurdves, from mpditos). : 

(4) Instead of the preposition es with the 
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accusative answering to the question whither, the 
preposition éy with the accusative was used: 
ev Tay moAw = eis tiv mddu. 


™~ 


IV. The Ionic Group 


Here we must distinguish between the Old- 
Ionic dialect, which we know from the poems of 
Homer and in general from the Greek epic poems, 
and the later Ionic of the inscriptions and the 
later authors, as for instance Herodot. Further, 
the later Ionic must be divided into three sub- 
divisions: (1) Eubcea.—Here the principal features 
are that po becomes pp: @dppos (= @dpaos); that 
evv from evF becomes e, not eu: Eévos (not €etvos, from 
€évFos). The Eubcean dialect is nearly identical with 
the Attic; but the o in the endings of words changes - 
to p (the rhotacism). In Eretria on Eubcea also 
internal o becomes p: zatpiv =7atow, (2) The 
Cyclades.—Here the digamma was preserved 
longest. (3) Asia Minor.—Here we observe psilosis 
as in Lesbian: dxov = érov. Further, the velar is 
preserved before a dark vowel: éxws, dxov, oxdaos, 
G6Kolos = Omws, Gov, OTdGOS, S7roltos. 


Phonetics 


Long @ became a sound like the a in ‘fate’. 
This sound is indicated by the letter H. Originally 
this letter indicated an aspirate and it is well 
known that it has preserved this use in Latin. As 
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jn the Ionic of Asia Minor, the spiritus asper 
disappeared and the name of the letter was ’etha, 
not hetha, as before. The pronunciation of the 
letter was now not A, but “ ae”’—a sound between e 
and @. 

In some cases also a short a became 7: dAnOein 
(= the Attic dAjfea), aredetn (= arédeva). 

Very early we find in Ionic the propensity to 
contract neighbouring vowels to one sound!: 
a +o became an w (evixwy from *evixaov, ’AyAwabévns 
from ’AyAaocbéyvns). In « +0 the sound o was a 
back sound, for in writing it was expressed by v 
(=u in ‘ bull’): wAedves instead of mAdoves, Kev- 
paxos instead of Krcopayos, efarpeducOa instead of 
éfarpedue0a. After vowels « + 0 became simply U 
(= ov) and the ¢ was assimilated to 0: eo—oo—ov. 
Further, « + w became w ande + a—a. In the dialect 
of Homer we find a preparatory step towards the 
contraction of e+ oande-+w; « becomes a consonant 
7: pirdéowev sounds as girAjopuev, LTndAniadew as ITnAnid- 
djw. Further, « + 7 becomes in Ionic y: ’ApioroKAgjs 
=’Apiorokréns; o +e and o +0 =—ouv. 

The digamma, which was preserved a long 
time in A¢olic and also in Doric, disappeared very 
early in Ionic. Already in the 7th century before 
Christ, Archilochus writes per’ aordy instead of 
peta Faotav, moAX’ oide instead of zodda Fotde, 

1 In the epic dialect the contraction is not yet developed, 
and in general we observe in Ionian only the propensity to 


contraction. It is fully developed in Attic. Cf. Bechtel, Die 
Vocalcontraction bey Homer, Halle, 1908, 


Ht 
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although in the Cyclades (Archilochus was born on 
Paros, one of the Cyclades) the digamma was 
longest heard, as is proved by the inscriptions. 

If after a liquid or a nasal the digamma or a 
sibilant disappeared, the so-called compensatory 
lengthening ensued in Ionic with the exception of 
Attic and Eubcean, that is the preceding vowel 
was drawled or pronounced darkly: feivos (pro- 
nounce: ksénos; instead of *févFos), xovpn (kuré; 
from *xdépfn),1 Sovpara (from dopfara. Cf. the. 
Slavonic duvvo and the Russian dérevo = wood, but 
also = tree), efvar (énai) from *éo-var (cf. the 
Latin es-se). 

The guttural g has been preserved in the Ionic 
of Asia Minor before dark vowels, whilst elsewhere 
it became a z. 

The double sigma caused by assimilation became 
in Jonic sometimes a simple sigma: éoco0s (from 
*S7j0s) became daos. 

A long vowel and a short one exchanged their 
quantity: the quantitatory metathesis; Xp2 dv 
became Xpewy, Opetxros—Opyixtos, ITv@ayopno— 
ITvéayopew. If both of two neighbouring vowels 
were long, the first was shortened: the ending 
awv became ewv, jnws—ews. Sometimes the second 
vowel, which became long by metathesis, was 
shortened: BaotAdos instead of PBaotkews (from 
BaotAnFos) by analogy with the genitives on os. 


Likewise Xpedv by analogy with é&dv, etc. 


1 Cf. in Russian: Kurva = a strumpet. 
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Morbhology 


The A- and O-stems had until the 4th century 
before Christ the endings azoz and ovr in the dative 
plural, but also ats and o.4 From the third 
century these latter were exclusively used. Some- 
times the a in atot became an 7» (as in Ionic). The 
endings not and ys are first found in Homer. In 
inscriptions we find ris ovvOyjKnts. 

Alongside of the regular declension of the I-stems 
we find a declension with the stem 7: 7éAts, genitive: 
addvos Or wéAnos (in Attic with metathesis: awdAews). 
This y-stem originated under the influence of the 
é ending of the old locative. The form of the | 
locative was at first *zodu-n, then *oAjy (cf. the 
Slavonian form Kyjevé = at Kiev), and finally 
*zo\yn. This form was taken as a stem, from which 
the genitive mdéAy-os was formed. Before dark 
vowels 7 was shortened and later also before open 
ones. Thus appeared the forms zdAeos, mddees, 
moAeot instead of aodAnos, etc. 

The first and second persons of the plural 
personal pronoun are in [onic jets and dpets. But 
in primitive Greek the forms were dupes and 
dupes (cf. in Sanscrit the accusative asmdan and 
yusman, the nominative vayam and yayam). The 
genitive was duyéewy and dupéwr, as in the eo- 
stems. The nominative plural of these stems had 


- 1 Homer uses ates and owt as endings of substantives and™ats 
and ots as endings of the article: rots and rais. = 
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in Ionic the ending es: *edyevéces, evyevées, edyevets 
by contraction. Thus by analogy appeared the 
forms *dypes and types and later ayets and 
duets (Ionic y instead of a, spiritus asper by analogy 
with the second person, and the double consonant 
made simple like écos instead of éaaos). 

Instead of the accusative adréy and the dative 
avr@, avtés replacing, as well known, in Greek the 
primitive third person of the personal pronoun ; 
stem: ofe preserved in the form of the reflexive . 
pronoun ofeavrov-eauriv, we find in the epic dialect. 
and in the elder Ionic puv. 

The ending of the infinitive of the thematic 
conjugation is in Ionic ew from *ecev-eev (*hepecer, 
*dhépeev, déperv). Cf. the Latin ending eve from *ese 
(as In eS-se). 

The infinitive of ihe athematic conjugation has 
in Ionic besides the ending eva: from Fevau (cf. the 
Sanscrit da-vane), sometimes also the ending vat. 
That has come about in the following manner: 
if the ending of the stem of a verb was 7, this y 
contracted with the « of the ending eva:: *Bn-eva 
became P7vat. ‘Later the ending vat was taken as 
the ending of the infinitive: davas, decxvd-vat. Also 
already in Ionic we observe that the athematic 
conjugation had become thematic: dexvder, didobv 
= dd6var (from *8id0Fev *diddev), Kaftordy (from 

*xab-tora-Fev), rife? (= 7iPyo.), etc. In modern 
Greek the athematic een has completely 
disappeared. 
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The third person imperfect singular of elvas 
(from *eo-vat) was originally is (= in Sanscrit as). 
In Ionic we find 7 formed on the analogy of the 
plural: in Sanscrit dsan; in Latin evant—the ¢ on 
the analogy of sun-t. In Ionic first *7jcev appeared, 
then ev (in Homer), and finally #7». That the form 
of the plural became the form of the singular is 
due to the general resemblance of the ending of 
the third person singular of the imperfect: «. The 
same resemblance brought also the addition to 
this « of a v, which in jev was organic. That this 
y was not organic in the conjugation of the verbs 
in general, is deduced from the fact that it was 
often omitted. It is usually called v édeAnvarikdv: 
éfepe and éd¢epev were both in use. The well-known 
rule, that v édeAxvorixdy is to be added before 
vowels, was formulated by the grammarians of 
Alexandria. Later it was added also to the endings 
vc and ot. 

Instead of the olic particle xe and the Doric 
xa we meet in Jonic ay. Originally this particle 
marked a question, and in Latin it has preserved 
this use. In Greek the particle indicates a possi- 
bility. The German wohl, which expresses both a 
possibility and a question, may be compared: wird 
er wohl kommen ? and er wird wohl kommen. In 
modern Greek, where av, xe, and xa have all 
disappeared, their place is taken by @¢. For the 
origin of this particle see below (p. 131). 

As among the Dorian dialects the Laconian had 
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its remarkable peculiarities, so among the Ionic 
dialects the Attic deserves special consideration. 
That it belonged to the Ionic group is shown by 
the fact that in Attic also a changes to 7. There 
are also other phenomena common to Attic and 
Ionic: mets, the v epeAxvorixdy, the particle dv, of 
not ro, eGecav, edocav, edAvOyocav instead of ev, 
etc., d7ov instead of det. 


Phonetics of Attic 


In the diphthongs e:, at, and o: the first vowel 
was prominent and has in some words ousted the 
second: té€pe(t)a, “Axadnuca, “Abjvaa (= ’AOnvaa), 
qoew (contracted to ow). 

After p and thin vowels ¢, 1, and v1 the pure 
sound a was preserved in contrast to the Ionic 7. 
This is the so-called a purum, which originated 
from the analogy of forms like dyad (dyiéa) or 
evded.” Kretschmer explains this phenomenon by a 
dissimilation. But the influence of p ceased in 
later times. Therefore, besides dy from dyida we 
have tpijpyn (not *rpijpa) from rpejpea. It must 
also be observed that originally the a purum seems 
not to have existed at all. In the Attic of A‘schylus 
we have zpHypya instead of wpaypa. 

Instead of po we have in the later Attic after the 
Peloponnesian War pp (8appety instead of Oapcety, 

1 In Attic v was pronounced very early as « in French 


words (lune). In modern Greek v is pronounced as 1. 
2 Except after « and e, ea was contracted to 7. 
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dppyv instead of dponv) and instead of oo—rr 
(uéActra instead of pédAooa). We find the latter 
phenomenon also in North-west Greek. 

The Ionic diphthong 4, which arose from at, 
becomes in Attic ev. In Ionic, «Anis from *xAaFus— 
cf. the Latin clavis; in Attic, KAeés; in Ionic, 
Anroupyin from Aads, Ands; in Attic, Aeroupyla; 
in Ionic, xp’rry; in later Attic, kp’ares as second 
person of the passive present. In Attic inscriptions 
of later time we read éd0fe rez Bovdc? instead of 
7 BovAj. Also the simple » becomes in later Attic 
ev: noeywev = Honuwev; Bacircts = Baars. 


_ Morphology of Attic 


The genitive of the masculine-stems in A has 
the same ending as the O-stems: ov-zroXlrov from 
moditys (7 here from a). This is due to the analogy 
of the ending of the genitive plural wy, which is 
common to both stems. 

The nominative plural of substantives in evs 
had till the middle of the 4th century before 
Christ the ending 7s; later the ending es appears. 

The forms of the personal pronoun of the third 
person, o¢ds (from a¢éas), adiow, ofdv, about 400 
before Christ became obsolete in Attic and were 
superseded by the forms of the reflexive pronoun: 
éavTdv, eavtots, €avrovs from *ade-avrdéy, etc.) 

The elder form £vv after the Peloponnesian War 
gave way to ovv. 

Instead of odde’s appears odfels. 
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The forms of the third person of the Perfect and 
Plusquam perfect passive plural were supplied by a 
periphrasis with the participle passive and the 
present and the imperfect of the verb «lva:. Instead 
of srerdyarac (primitive form: *verayvrat from 
rdoow) we find in Attic rerayyévor or Teraypyévar 
etoiv, and instead of éreradyaro—reraypévo. oav. 
In the vulgar Attic also periphrases with the 
present participle active occur (Aristophanes, 
Ranae, 26, Badilwv ciwt instead of Badilw ; Thesmo-. 
phoriazusae, 77, €or’ ert Cov instead of ere Cf). 


The Vulgar Attic 


Because of its relatively early development, 
the literary language in Attica very soon obtained 
a fixed form. Not so the living language of everyday 
use. We know that it was always changing. This is 
proved by the inscriptions which deal with private 
life; for example, the inscriptions on vases! and 
the tablets of execration.? Another source of our 
knowledge of the ordinary language in Attica in 
the 5th, the 4th, and the 3rd centuries before 
Christ is the free and natural language of the 
comedies. 

The study of vulgar Attic is very important, for 
from this dialect, the so-called xowy being an 


1 Cf. P. Kretschmer, Die griechischen Vaseninschriften, 
Giitersloh, 1894. 

2°W. Rabehl, De sermone defixionum aiticarum, Berlin, 1906. 

* 0. Lottich, De sermone vulgart Atticorum ex Aristophanis 
fabulis cognoscendo, Halle, 1908; G, Setti in Museo Italiano, 
i, 1 
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intermediation, the modern Greek has originated. 
We find here, for instance, substantives with the 
ending «(ov), but without the diminutive force, 
which such substantives generally had in ancient 
Greek. Already in the lines of Aristophanes, 
Svo Avxvidia does not signify ‘two little lamps ’, 
but simply ‘two lamps’, as in modern Greek.} 
Further, in consequence of the continual inter- 
course between Attica and the other regions of 
the Greek world, words of foreign dialects pene- 
trated into Attic. Such words ousted the original 
expressions and continue their life in modern 
Greek.? For instance, we find in the vulgar Attic 
the word fovvdés, which belonged to the dialect 
of Cyrene, and we find it again in the modern 
Greek word Bovvdé—-mountain (instead of the old 
word dépos). The characteristic features of the 
vulgar Attic are the following. 


Phonetics 


We perceive that already the feeling for the 
quantity of the vowels (if long, or short) is weakened. 
Likewise, the inclination to the so-called itacism 
is undeniable (the pronunciation of y and e as? in 
‘pin ’). Already in the 5th century before Christ, 
we find orthographical confusion: » with e¢, o 


1 This was common already in the Ist century of our era. 
In the seventh tale of Dio Chrysostom we find the following 
words on tov, which ave not diminutives: Botdiov, pooydptoy, 
ordpiov, dackwdALov, xerwviov, ceAnvor (!), Atvdpiov, ove prov. 

* Cf. Ps. Xenophon, ’A@nvatwy modireia: Exacta dwviv macav 
axovovres efeAéLavro (oi ’APnvaior) rodro ev ex Tis, ToOro 8€ éx Tis. 
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with w, e with « or with e (Meiuvov instead of 
Méuvwv). Instead of euol was written poi, pe 
instead of py, ews instead of ets, ovpdépw instead 
of cundépew. Vowels were assimilated in adjacent 
syllables: TpurrdAowos instead of TpurrdAquos. 
Thence came the later false spelling of the name 
of the dynasty of Ptolemaios: [JroAopaior. 

Between consonants a vowel was inserted under 
the influence of the following or preceding one: 
Hepeues = ‘Epufs, ’Emiddépouos = ’Emidpomos. On. 
the other side vowels between consonants are 
ousted: "Adévebv = ’AOruybev,. enoicav = érotnoer. 

The nasals are suppressed before consonants: 
*"Aradate = "Araddayrn, TH ITaoupdvov = THY TTact- 
gavov. In modern Greek this 1s very common: 
atpwiros = avOpurtos. 

In the vulgar Attic we remark a predilection 
for the aspirate: heAmi8a = éArida, Odfis = Oéris, 
Opopds = tpodds, XorAyos = KoAyos. But instead of 
of we find or: BdAcote = BovdAcobe. 

Instead of 5 we find o: "Aopnros = “Adunros. 
But before vowels 8 becomes A: ’OdAutrés = 


"Odvocevs. . 


M orphology 


Instead of evs we find the ending 1s (ds) or vs: 
IIpopebés, Qeaus. 
Instead of waits, we have wats (perhaps on the 
analogy of ypats) or was. 
1 Cf. the Latin form of the name: Ulysses. 
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Instead of wie, we read on vases wlet (yatpe kal 
qiet). Hirt explains the « here as a particle; cf. 
i-1, to-6. Perhaps it is a contamination of the 
forms aie and wifi. 


Instead of avdBnf and xardBnb, we find avaBa 
and Karapa. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE Kowy 


From the 4th century before Christ we remark 
in the inscriptions the gradual disappearance of 
the numerous old local dialects. The small Greek 
cities were stepping out of their secluded life. In 
the great kingdoms of the Diadochi, where Greeks 
of all tribes met, there was a necessity of a common 
official language understood by all Greeks. The old 
dialects, especially those in which no significant 
literature had existed, became little by little 
obsolete. Already in the 4th century before Christ . 
at Argos the old conjunction ai gave way to the 
conjunction «¢. In the same century in Crete 
BovAowas took the place of the old verbs Aw (Afjs, 
etc.) and detAowar. In the 3rd century adAcos and 
moAews appear in this island instead of zédAtos, 
and in the 2nd century eva: instead of yer. 
Mixed forms also are found: in Beeotia dws instead 
of the old ds is a form due to the Attic ews. Likewise 
in the xowy didAexros of the AXtolian league we 
meet etxa instead of the pure form aixa. In the 
ist and 2nd centuries of our era, Strabo and 
Pausanias tell us that it was an exception that in 
Messenia and in Rhodos they still understood the 
old Doric dialect. It is true that even in the 3rd 

80 
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century of our era we meet with inscriptions in 
the old dialects, but this was an affectation of the 
same kind as the artificial resuscitation of the old 
Attic dialect in the Ist and 2nd century of our 
era by some authors, as Plutarch and Lucian (the 
so-called Atticism). That the old dialects had 
ceased to exist in the living language of the time, 
we may infer from blunders, as, for instance, 
dperdBAarov instead of dyeraBAnrov. The writer 
clearly intended to form a Dorism by substituting 
a for 7. He did not know that in this case the 
7 (= @) was inherited from the primitive language. 
On the other side, we read in an inscription of 
Byzantium of the 1st century the purely Ionic 
form 7y7oa7o instead of the Doric dyyoaro, although 
this city was originally Doric. In general it may be 
said that from the Ist century of our era the 
Dorisms in the inscriptions of the old Doric cities 
go no further than the substitution of a for 7. 
The intention was to give the documents a vener- 
able appearance. 

In private comeepondents just as much as in 
official documents and in the literature generally 
(here until the Atticism) the old dialects gave way 
to the xown duddAexros. Scholars have produced 
formerly very different opinions on the character 
of this language. Niebuhr thought that it was the 
language of the common people. Clark believed 
it to be a lingua franca, Ducange—a much corrupted 
language (lingua corruptissima), Lobeck—a mixture 

F 
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of all the dialects (omnium dialectorum commune 
deversorium). At present the xowy is regarded as 
the result of the development of the Greek language 
from about the year 300 before Christ. As to the 
composition of the xowy scholars have not yet 
agreed. Sturz (in De dialecto alexandrina) like Lobeck 
believed it to be a mixture of several dialects: 
Attic, Macedonian, and others. Among our con- 
temporaries Kretschmer in Wiener Sitzungsberichie, 
Band 143 (1900), agreed with him. Kretschmer 
thinks that the xowy borrowed from Beeotian the 
change of at to e, of oc to v and e, from North-west 
Greek the forms rots dvdpors and rovs A€yovres, from 
Dorian—v instead of 8 and the forms réAua (instead 
of téAun) and @épua (= Odpun ; cf. Herodian, I, 
255). With Ionian the xoww7 participated the loss ° 
of the spiritus asper, the non-contracted forms 
dotéa, avOéwy and oo and ps instead of the Attic 
77 and pp. But another contemporary—Brugmann 
—declared that the xow7 is a development only 
of one dialect, namely, the Macedonian. It is now 
generally believed that the xouw7y is descended from 
the old Attic. This is the opinion of Hatzidakis and 
Krumbacher. In Antiquity already we have the 
testimony of Eirenaios in his work epi ris 
"AreEavipéwy Star€xrov, dre éorw ex THs ’AtHidos. | 
But A. Thumb supposes also a strong Ionic 
influence and this may be perceived already in the 
works of Aristoteles and even of Xenophon (cf. 
Moulton, Einleitung in die Sprache des Neuen 
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Testaments, IQII, p. 45). We meet non-contracted 
forms (opéwv, yetAewv), Ionic forms in general: 
yépoos instead of xéppos, mpdcow (= mparrw in 
Attic), oddets (= odfets in Attic), Aads (= Aews in 
Attic), Bact\iooa (= Bactrera), and psilosis ; assimila- 
tion, where it is not allowed in Attic: éwaros 
(from *2-véFatos; in Attic—évaros). Nevertheless, 
W. Schmid has denied this influence (Goettinger 
Gelehrtenanzeiger, 1895, 34).1 

In relation to Attic, the influence of the vulgar 
Attic on the xo. is indisputable (@p0d0s, yivoua = 
yiyvowot, avaBa, and xardéBa). We also remark a 
peculiarity, which is generally observed in the 
development of languages, as for example in the 
transition of Latin into the Roman languages. A 
word already obsolete in the literary style, and 
continuing to live only in the slang or occasionally 
appearing in the poetic style, suddenly regains its 
full civil rights, as for example, caballus instead of 
the usual Latin word equus, appears in the Italian 
cavallo and in the French cheval. In the same 
manner we meet a great number of old obsolete 
words revived in the xouwv%. 

We may be sure that it has developed out of the 
Attic, what is very natural, this dialect having 
been the language of cultivated Greeks ever since 
the 5th century before Christ; on the other side it 

1 But even in Modern Greek traces of the old Ionic might 
be pointed at: dxpy = dxpa, Babpaxas = Barpayos (cf. nbdv = 


xeOwv), depvy = mpolé, BaciAtaca, ovAos = GAos (in Cyprus, Crete, 
Chios, the western coast). 
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cannot be denied that in the cow many non-Attic 
elements are to be found. Beside Ionic words and 
forms we find also Macedonian (pvyn, wapeuBodz}) 
and even Dorian words and forms: €evayds, 
papvk@pat, paxwv, the forms of the aorist on &a 
instead of oa: éywpiéa. Many non-Greek elements 
also have found their way into the xow7}. Here 
not only the vocabulary is concerned ; the phonetics 
of the language were still more deeply affected. 
We observe in the inscriptions of Asia Minor and 
in the papyri found in Egypt that the medie, 
the tenues, and the aspirate are often confused, 
Instead of 7 we meet 8 (dmodicdtw = droretodte,, 
déxTwy = TéEKTWY) and vice versa: dérwKras = de- 
dwras. This is a consequence of the contact with 
foreign neighbouring nations. In the language of 
the Copts, which descends from the ancient 
Egyptian, we find just this peculiarity. In the 
same manner we can see why the vulgar xouvy 
confounds J (the English z in ‘ pin’) and £ (the 
English e in ‘let’): yiyows, yéyoves, avayeva- 
oKovtTes = avaywwwoKovres. The sound v appears 
sometimes as +, sometimes as €: otuBios = avpPtos, 
yevt) = yur}, émép = imép, Oupdmwv = Yepdtwy. 
Here especially the influence of Phrygian is to be 
discerned. 

Besides this influence from the languages lying 
to the east of the Greeks, it would be natural to 
expect some influence from Latin as a consequence 
of the intimate relations of the Greeks and the 
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Romans from the 3rd century before Christ, and 
of the circumstance that Latin was until the 7th 
century the official language of the Greek East.? 
In grammar, however, this influence appears very 
weak. Latinisms might be expected in the works 
of Romans writing Greek. But even here some 
phenomena, which might be explained as Latinisms, 
seem to be an organic development of the xow7 
itself; for instance, the omission of the article, the 
periphrastic conjugation, the historical perfect 
instead of the aorist. On the other side the endings 
is and w instead of cos and tov must be regarded as 
genuine Latinisms. Following the type of Latin 
words like familiaris or augustalis genuine Greek 
words changed their ending: «xvpes instead of 
xvpios. Further, Latin idioms passed into Greek by 
literal translation: eévedyoua: = tmprecor (in the 
New Testament), im’ é€ovoiay dyew = in potestatem 
yedigere (in Polybios), épyaciay d:ddvar = operam dare, 
nova Evpew == oram vadere. According to the Latin 
idiom 6s (= qut) was sometimes followed by the 
subjunctive, if it had the signification of ware: 
obdé dmdxpudov (dott), 6 od yrwobyoera Kat 
eis davepav €AQn (Evangelium Luce, 8, 17). Finally 
it may be mentioned that the Latin ending anus 
is very often observed in the kxowy: Xproriaves, 
‘Hpodsavds.” 


1 Cf. A. Budinszky, Ausbrettung d. lat. Sprache, Berlin, 1881. 

2 The ending aros (= in Latin: atus: amatus) is due to 
Italian influence in the Middle Ages: elvat devydros = e fuggito ; 
éxw mweuratro = ho mandato. We meet parrdro in the ballad of 
Armuris. 
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More important than the grammatical influence 
of Latin on the xow7 was the influence of the Latin 
vocabulary. The lexicographer Hesychius mentions 
a great number of Latin words in Greek: ¢icxos, 
Kouns, peda rhaeda (properly a Celtic word, which 
passed into Latin), «aBaddos, KepByaia (cerevisia), 
KovpepKiov, paykKimtov, AovKaviKov, mépva. Further, 
we meet many Latin words in the text of the New 
Testament: xovotwdta, padxeAdov, uddcos. The Latin 
influence may be observed also in the works of the. 
Greeks of the Middle Ages. In the poem on the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks we meet 
the verb axpapicdw, which is identical with dypa- 
pvevw in Hesychius and with the Latin (per) agrare. 
Then we meet the Latin words kynvoelw, kyvoevors, 
maxtov (= pacium). At that time even ancient 
Greek words were sometimes explained by means 
of Latin: yeypduaxrpov was explained by the Latin 
pavdrAvov (mandelium), méravpa by riyvas. In modern 
Greek, Latin words have sometimes ousted the 
genuine Greek ones; we have ké«tvvos (coccinus = 
‘scarlet ’) instead of épvfpds. Many such words 
seem to have been adopted at a very early period. 
For instance, 76 omits (= oixia, from hospitium) 
was adopted, when # in Latin was not yet pro- 
nounced as 22, 1.e. before the 6th century of our era. 

The study of the grammatical structure of the 
Kow7 is more difficult than that of the local dialects. 


1 Cf. L. Lafoscade, ‘Influence du Latin sur le Grec’ in 
J. Psichari, Biudes de philologie neogrecque, ii, Paris, 1892. 
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This seems a paradox, for this form of the language 
has existed more than a thousand years. We might 
expect a copious quantity of literary monuments 
to afford us the possibility of studying this dialect. 
But this is not so. In literature the «owy% in its 
genuine form appears very rarely. Authors wished 
to employ a loftier style and despised the xowy 
as a language of common daily use. As we have 
already had occasion to observe, since the rst 
century of our era authors wrote almost exclusively 
in old Attic, a dialect sanctified by the names of 
renowned writers. An exception were the books 
of the mathematicians, the surgeons, and the 
philosophers belonging to the sect of Pythagoras. 
The surgeons nevertheless wrote rather in the old 
Ionic, following the tradition of the celebrated 
Hippocrates; the Neo-Pythagoreans in memory of 
Philolaus, who for the first time wrote down the 
maxims of Pythagoras, used to write in Doric 
(Philolaus was a Dorian born at Tarentum, a 
Dorian colony). As to the documents and private 
letters found in great quantity in Egypt, many 
are written by uneducated men, who were often 
not of Greek origin. Their barbarisms and ortho- 
graphical blunders render the study of the genuine 
language of the period very difficult. 

The most important and the most copious source 
for the study of the xow7, beside such historians 
as Polybius and Diodorus, is the Holy Scripture, 
1e. the Greek of the New Testament and the Greek 
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translation of the Old (the Septuaginta). Of the 
New Testament a part was written in Greek from 
the very beginning, Greek being at that time the 
language of the widest currency. In these writings 
we find indeed the genuine Greek language used in 
the first centuries of our era. This may be proved 
by the fact that the old school-rhetorists spoke of 
this dialect as being vulgar. Many even called it 
barbarous and full of solcecisms, i.e. of non-Greek 
expressions; for example, hebraisms. In the | 
17th century a quarrel began between the_ 
so-called Hebraists and Purists. The former even 
declared that the text of the Greek New Testament 
was a literal translation from the Hebrew. They 
said, for example, that €covrat eis cdpka piav is a 
Hebraism. But a genuine Greek expression found 
already in Theognis (6th century before Christ) 
may be compared: 76 kakov Soxéov yiyvecbar eis 
ayalov. The Purists, on the contrary, declared the 
text of the New Testament to be genuine Greek.1 
This debate seems not to be settled yet. Viteau 
in his Etude sur le Grec du Nouveau Testament 
(1893) found a great admixture of foreign Semitic 
elements in the Greek of the New Testament, 
whilst Deissmann in his Brbelstudien (1895 and 
1897) and his Licht vom Osten (1909) declares the 
language to be a pure xowy. The existence of some 
Hebraisms in our text cannot be denied (06 xpir7s 


1 Cf. Wiener-Schmidel, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 
Sprachidioms, 1894, pp. 4 et seq. . 
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THS dduktas, akedos exdoyfs, yA®ooa = dads, yeiAos 
=yidooa), but they are relatively few. Still 
‘Jess important is the influence of Hebrew on the 
grammatical structure of the language of the 
Greek Bible. It must be observed that in regard 
to the language the books of the Holy Scripture 
are not uniform; nor is the language proper so 
much concerned as the style. St. Luke, for example, 
tries to write a pure Greek. He generally avoids 
foreign words (Aramaic or Latin) and translates 
them into pure Greek. He employs Attic forms. 
Instead of the historical perfect cexadOieev he uses 
the aorist €xaficev; instead of tésos he employs the 
obsolete é€avrod; instead of the analogical form 
oldact {otda) he says in correct conformity to 
the Attic—icacr. Also he uses Attic words instead 
of words properly belonging to the xow7. Instead 
of tpwyw he says éofiw, instead of rrapa—odyua, 
instead of dvacKkopmifw—oneipw. In opposition to 
the Gospel of St. Luke the Gospel of St. Matthew 
contains a relatively large number of Semitisms, 
which is very natural, because the text of this 
evangelist was originally written in Hebrew (€Bpatde 
duadéxtw. Cf. Papias in the Historia ecclesiastica 
of Eusebius, iit, 39, 16). G. Dalman in his Worte 
Jesu (i, p. 16) observes especially the following 
Semitisms in the text of the New Testament: 
apets Katadimdvy (=to go off), eAdav éepydpevos, 
Bactdeta THv otpavay, maTyp oO év Tots otpavois. 
Such expressions we find also in the pagan 
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mysteries (adeAgot, waT7#p = priest in the mysteries 
of Mithra). 

Some modern scholars (among others A. Thumb) ? 
have pointed to yet another important source 
for the study of the cowry. The dialects of Modern 
Greek, as has been mentioned above, have de- 
veloped out of the xow7 and might help us to draw 
conclusions on the form of the latter, its vocabulary 
and also its grammar. But here we meet with a 
great difficulty. The link between the xowy and. 
the modern dialects, the so-called vulgar Greek, 
the language of conversation of the Greeks of the 
Middle Ages is known to us very imperfectly, 
because monuments of this language are preserved 
for us only from a late period. Nevertheless some 
peculiarities of the xow7 may be linked with those 
of Modern Greek. We observe, for example, in 
the inscriptions of this period the disappearance 
of the sound 7 in syllables preceding others con- 
taining this sound: wépov instead of zépuav (the v 
sounded already like a pure 2). The same peculiarity 
is found in Modern Greek also, namely in the 
northern dialects, where it has been explained by 
the influence of the language of the neighbouring 
Albanian tribes. Perhaps also in the xowy this 
peculiarity was confined to certain regions. Further, 
we find in the Modern Greek the so-called irrational 
y (a sound similar to gh), as for example in xAai- 


1 Cf. Classical Quarterly, 1914, pp. 181 et seq.: ‘ On the value 
of Modern Greek for the study of the xotw%.’ 
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(y)-w (= KAatw), axov-(y)-w (= dxovw). This sound 
also does not appear everywhere, but only in 
certain regions. In others, on the contrary, the 
genuine y has disappeared: catawy (= xaraywyy), 
paativ (= payativ). This we meet also in ancient 
Greek (cf. Meineke, Pragmenta comicor. gre@cor, 
i, IQI: dAlov eAeyev). The irrational y can be traced 
through the vulgar texts till to the xowy (cf. 
Krumbacher, ‘ Ein irrationaler Spirant im Griech- 
ischen,’ in Berichte der bayerischen Akademie, 
1893). The following characteristic peculiarities 
may be also mentioned. In many dialects of 
southern Greece the guttural k before e and 2 
becomes a palatal c or z. The conjunction «ai is 
pronounced as the syllable ce in Italian (for 
instance, in the word cena). The pronunciation of 
the Latin c in its transition to z and the Italian c 
(cf. in Latin, Kikero—Zizero; in Italian, cicerone) 
may be compared. A similar change of sound may 
be observed in the xow7y. The Roman name ‘ Lucia’ 
is spelled Aovoia instead of Aovxia. In an inscrip- 
tion of about the year 400 of our era kv«da is 
written Gvxda. The change of Ad to p¢ observed in 
some regions of southern Greece is also found in 
the Kow7 (adeppds instead of adeAdds). Finally, the 
ending wy instead of wo of the third person plural 
of the subjunctive present and second aorist we 
meet in many regions of Modern Greece is found, 
for example, in a papyrus of the year 148 of our 
ela: aydywv = aydywou. : , 
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Although the xowy was early split into many 
dialects (the ancestors of the modern Greek 
dialects), it was not called a common language for 
nothing; it had its own peculiarities, by which it 
was distinguished from the vulgar dialects, and it 
lay above them all, as the modern German literary 
language lies above all the numerous dialects of 
German. If we now ask: what was the general 
character of the xow7?—the best answer is given 
by the German scholar Robert Helbing in his . 
Grammar of the Septuagint: in the language of the. 
kow7y-period the general tendency is towards 
simplification. We may add, towards regularity. 
Already in the phonetics this tendency is manifest: 
diphthongs are exchanged for simple vowels: 
Kkateoxeace instead of katreoxevace ; Kuptéovoa instead 
of xvpievovoa. Many substantives of the third 
declension inflected irregularly are now inflected 
regularly according to the second declension or 
have been ousted by others of the second declension 
and become obsolete. The forms dpva, apvds, etc., 
are replaced by dpviov, apviov, etc., or duvdv, apvot; 
instead of dpvis, dpvfos, etc., in the xouvy-period 
dpveov, opvéov, etc., was used, or werewdv (cf. in 
Modern Greek: arnvé—({v) or movAi—a Roman 
word; in Italian follo, in French fouwle). Instead 
of the irregular vais we find wAoctov. Already from 
the 4th century before Christ the word vids was 
declined according to the second declension: 
vids, viod, etc., not vidos, viet, etc. The particle av 
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disappears (Moulton, Gv. N.T., p. 192). Some forms 
of the verbal inflection have totally disappeared 
in the xow#: the dual is replaced by the plural} 
and the optative by the subjunctive. Instead of two 
aorists we find only one. In the active the first 
aorist ousted the second, and in the passive—vice 
versa. The second aorist is sometimes replaced by 
the first or alters its ending ov to a (efwa instead of 
efvov) and in the middle—écunv to dunv (éreBadrduny, 
évyevdynv).” In modern Greek only twelve second 
aorists still exist. The syllabic augment is rejected, 
but the temporal augment appears also in the 
infinitive and in the subjunctive: avyAdor instead 
of dvaAdor. If forms of a verb were formed from 
different stems only one was preserved. This 
tendency we observe very early. Already Epichar- 
mus formed the perfect mémocya (from macyw) 
instead of wémovfa. The aorist of the liquid verb 
is formed like the aorist of the verbs with the stem 
in €: évéunoa (= eveysa), eyaunoa (= éynua). The 
perfect has lost its peculiar meaning (continuance 
of a past action in the present) and becoming 
superfluous is ousted by the aorist. In the cases 
when it appears in Modern Greek it has the same 
value with the aorist: dxovca = qKovoa, éxdfixa 


(= KkexaOixa) = exabioa. 


1 Cf. Hermann Schmid, ‘De duali Grzecorum et emoriente 
et reviviscente,’ Breslauer Phil, Abhandlungen, iv, 6 (1893). We 
find here the bibliography of the question. 

2 In modern Greek éywea. Mediating forms were: éAdBocay, 
€imacay, TapexaAovoar. 
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The characteristic tendency in the cow towards 
simplification had also an influence on the pro- 
nunciation of Greek sounds.! But although the 
pronunciation was changed, the orthography was 
preserved and we are made aware of this change 
chiefly by orthographical blunders in the inscrip- 
tions and papyri: 1, «&, 7, 7, v, and ov are often 
confused, for by degrees the pronunciation of all 
these orthographical signs was becoming the 
same: t. Also the transcriptions of Greek in foreign 
alphabets are for us an important source of 
information. From transcriptions into Hebrew, 
for example, we know that about the beginning of 
our era the spiritus asper had ceased to be heard ?: 
broOnKn is spelt tfothtki, édpa—edra. In Coptic 
texts we find it sometimes on a wrong place: 
helpizein instead of elpizein, hethnos instead of 
ethnos. Similarly in Hebrew texts: chakra instead 
of akva, and in Syriac hept = emt. The latter 
peculiarity we find also in Greek texts: adedAmi- 
Covres == ameArilovres, ody ddiyos = ovK dAiyos. From 
this we may infer that the complete disappearance 
of the spiritus asper was preceded by a period 
in which its use was uncertain and fluctuating; it 


1 Cf. Blass, Die Aussprache des Griechischen’, 1888; E. H. 
Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, Chicago, 1920. 

2 In the 3rd century before Christ the spiritus was still audible. 
In the papyrus of Herodas we read ovdé es and otdé & instead 
of ovdets and ovddy. Aristotle expressly distinguished the 
pronunciation of épos and épos, although these words were in 
his time written alike: OPOX (Cf. Loducr. EXeyy. 1778, 3: 


> , > 4 »¥ A 4 4 3 b] La 
ev yeypappévors TabTov dvona, Ta b€ Pbeyyopeva ov Tava. 
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was this uncertainty that caused the invention of 
special signs to mark the spiritus. 


The Morphology of the xowy 


The vocative is no longer distinguished from 
the nominative. Nor is there any longer a difference 
in the declension of substantives in a purum and 
those in a impurum: pdyaipa, payaipys, payaipn, 
etc. The genitive of the A-system ends in 7! 
(analogy with ‘“Epy¥ and zoAira(o)). 

The endings ‘wv and toros of the adjectives have 
lost their comparative and superlative meaning; 
they were taken as of the positive, and therefore 
from peilwv (= *uey-wyv) as a positive the com- 
parative peclastepos was formed and from péyoros 
—peytototepos. In the Epistle to the Ephesians 
of St. Paul (11, 8) we find the form éeAaysordrepos: 
7T@ é€daxtoToTépw mavtwy. In general the ending 
satos tends to disappear. In the New Testament 
we find this form only once: Acts of the Apostles, 
Xxvl, 5. The superlative is formed by the positive 
with zoAv. Sometimes the positive is doubled: 
beh peydAw peydAw (Bull. de Corresp. Hellémique, 
1894, p. I47—an inscription from the year gI 
before Christ), 6 péyas Kat péyas ‘Epuys (CIG. 
4697, 19). 7 

The form of the reflexive pronoun of the third 
person has ousted the forms of the first and second: 


1 For example: rot olkairn = tod oixérov (CIA. 353 3)— 
Tot Munoq (Exod. xvii, 12). 
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ad’ é€avtod ad tobro Aéyets (Gospel of St. John, xviii) 
instead of amo cavrTod. 

The indefinite pronoun tis is replaced by eis 
(cf. in English ‘ one’ in ‘one might say’). 

The ending aw of the verbs by degrees ousted 
the ending ew and a mixed conjugation is formed: 
éAcd, eAcds, Acad, eAcodpuev, éAcGte, eAcodo. 

The pe-conjugation gives way to the forms of 
the w-conjugation: 8/8w = SiSwur, Oérw = riOnue.t 

The optative and the middle are disappearing, — 
The middle is used, if it must be made plain, that 
the action concerns only the agent. , 

The particle dv disappears little by little. 


The Syntax 


The perfect becomes a purely historical tense 
and conflicts with the aorist. In an inscription of 
Teos (Cauer #, 51, 52) we read: Tyo. améoretAav 
and some lines farther: Tor ameordAcayte (= 
ameoraAKaot). 

The Ancient Greek rule is well known, that 
when the subject is a neuter plural the predicate 
must be in the singular. In the xow it was so 
only if the subject did not signify hving objects. 
After the subject €6vy, for example, the predicate 
was put in the plural, because ¢$vy are men and 
living objects. The poets of the xowy-period used 
to neglect the Attic rule and the Modern Greek 
does not recognize it at all. But on the other side, 


1 Moiris says: dmoAd’s—’Arrixds, avoAMwv— EdAquxas. 
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we find in the New Testament examples of the 
so-called pindaric concordance. If there are many 
subjects with a different gender the predicate is 
put in the singular: vi 5€ peéver miatis, édris, 
aya, Ta Tpia Tabra (St. Paul, First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, xii, 13). 

It must be observed that in the xow7 some words 
have assumed a new signification: Ae:tovpyia does 
not signify a financial duty, but divine service; 
xpnuatilew signifies ‘ to settle officially’; dvrirnfus 
=help; €pwrév = to beg; ovpSis =to marry; 
mepioracts = danger or distress. Some of these 
words are preserved in Modern Greek: Aouov = 
besides. Already in Lucian, Zeds Tpaywédds, 34: 


zi obv xpn Trotety AouTdv $ 


CHAPTER V 
THE VULGAR GREEK 


While since the 3rd century before Christ the 
pure xow7} was the language of all cultivated Greeks, 
in the mouth of the lower strata of the population 
a colloquial language was developing and from. 
this Modern Greek is a direct descendant. This is 
the so-called ‘ Vulgar Greek’. The term is some- 
times used for Modern Greek itself. In any case we 
must distinguish this language on the one side 
from the xowy and on the other from the literary 
language of Modern Greek, which is generally 
called xafapevovoa, although on both of them 
there is no doubt it had a very considerable 
influence. Of its influence on the xkow7 we have 
already spoken. We have also pointed out many 
peculiarities which have their parallels in Modern 
Greek; this points to a common source and this 
source is the Vulgar Greek. In the xa@apevovca 
this influence is still clearer. The infinitive, for 
example, has completely disappeared, and its 
place has been taken by the subjunctive introduced 
by the conjunction vé (= iva). The particle dy 
has also disappeared. Its place has been taken by 
a new particle: 6a (from #éAw va). The optative 
does not exist. For the dative eis with the accusative 

98 
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is used; sometimes even the simple genitive. 
Another difference between Vulgar Greek and the 
xowy and the xafapevovea is the vocabulary. Vulgar 
Greek contains a great number of foreign words: 
French, Italian, Albanian, Slavonic, and Turkish. 
These are often corrupted to such a degree as to 
be unrecognizable.t In the xafapevovoa such of 
these words as are necessary are given Greek 
equivalents and these are often artificial to an 
extreme degree. For example, xpaBdra is not used; 
its place is taken by Aaodeauds. 

As has been said, the development of Vulgar 
Greek had already begun in antiquity. We know 
by the aid of inscriptions on vases that in the times 
when the Attic literature was flourishing, the 
people did not speak exactly as Demosthenes 
spoke or as Plato wrote. From the Greek papyri 
found in Egypt, we now know that the difference 
between the conversational language used in 
private correspondence and the literary language 
in the times of the Ptolemaei was greater still. 
Barbarisms and blunders violating the rules of 
Attic grammar are found at every step: émAavddvw 
(instead of emAavOdvoyat) with accusative (instead 
of the genitive), éuéAouas with dative (instead of 
the genitive), dmoareAd ce (instead of oor), etc. 
Finally Vulgar Greek broke into the literature also, 
but not before the 6th century of our era are we 
able to point to any important work written in 


1 For example, capcévOns = sergeant. 
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this idiom. This is the chronicle of Malalas, a con- 
temporary of the emperors Zeno, Anastasius I, 
Justinus I, and Justinian I. He lived in the 5th 
and 6th centuries. Although his work has not 
reached us in its primitive form, the editor has 
preserved the style and the language of the original.+ 
Isolated examples of the Vulgar Greek we have 
also from older times. Very important in this 
respect is the literature of the Atticists, i.e. of the 
philologers, who from about the beginning of the 
Roman Imperial period composed dictionaries for | 
the use of persons who wished to write correctly 
in Attic.2 Attic words are here translated into the 
words of the living language of conversation, of 
which in this manner we get a notion. Similarly 
very important for the study of the oldest Vulgar 
Greek are the Interpretamenta Pseudodositheana, 
a Latin-Greek dictionary of the 3rd century of our 
era. The Greek words found here belong to the 
conventional language of this century. Last of all 
we must mention certain phrases and _ verses 
preserved to us as used by the Byzantine mob to 
deride and scoff at the vices of some of the emperors. 
For example, the party of the Greens in the circus 
in the year 608 saluted the emperor Phokas with 
the following words: wdAw ’s tov KkatKov émies, 


1 Cf. K. Wolf, Studien zur Sprache des Malalas, 1914. 

2 We possess the dvopacriudy of Pollux, the Acfas trav déxa 
pytopwry of Harpokration, the Adfas *Artixai of Moiris, 
the éxAoyy of the "Arrixtor7s of Phrynichos, and the so-called 
*Avriatrixtotys perhaps of the same author. 
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add tov vobty amwdXeoas. The word xatxos belongs 
exclusively to the Vulgar Greek and signifies ‘a 
cup’ or also a ‘lover’ (cf. Gustav Meyer in the 
Byzantinische Zettschrift, vol. iii (1894), p. 162). 
The verse may be translated: ‘ Again thou art 
drunken; again thou hast lost thy senses.’ In this 
fragment also the abbreviation ’s must be noticed 
(instead of evs); it is common in Modern Greek. 
Further, in the satirical verses on the emperor 
Maurice sung about the year 600, we may remark 
the expression ro kawov dAexrépw and the word 
EvroxovKovda. The form avexrdpw is an abbreviation 
of dAexroptov, a diminutive of adéxrwp. This form 
in w, Which we find in the Byzantine ballads 
(dopara dnuortxa), for example in the rod ’A ppovpy 
dopa (V. 4-70 matdivy' = 70 matdiov and v. 15— 
"A ppovporovaAiv), 1s a transitional form from the 
cov of Ancient to the « of Modern Greek. The com- 
pounded word €vAoxovcovda contains firstly the 
word €vAov. The word xov«ovda is evidently kindred 
to the modern expressions xovxxotAa (cf. the Latin 
cucculus =a hood, in German Gugel), Kovxxov- 
Advw, KovKKovAwya.t The sons of the emperor were 
called ‘masked logs of wood’; this means that 
they were as stupid as logs.? : 

Very important for the study of the older Vulgar 
Greek would be the popular songs and epic poems 

1 The transition of A to § is known already in the antiquity. 
Besides cf. poddi = wodv in the modern Greek dialects in southern 


Italy. 
2 One might compare the English word blockhead. 
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of the Byzantine period. But the former are com- 
pletely lost to us, and the epic poems are not pre- 
served in their primitive form. The oldest manu- 
script of the poem of Digenis Akritas is not older 
than the 14th century. Our literary material for 
Vulgar Greek from the 6th century until the roth 
is very scanty: some legends of saints (for example, 
the Life of Symeon by Leontios Neapolitanus of 
the 7th century), the romance of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, and the chronicle of Theophanes. From 
the roth century we have the writings of the 
emperor Constantinus Porphyrogennetos and the 
official Byzantine deeds from Italy composed in 
the language of this period. From the 11th century 
all writings intended to circulate among the larger 
part of the public were written in Vulgar Greek. 
Thus the so-called 2mwavéas, a book containing 
practical rules for the household, is written precisely 
in this language. The literary language was then 
already totally forgotten and unintelligible to the 
majority of the nation. 

In the historical literature of the Byzantine 
authors we find two different languages. Books 
destined for a small intelligent circle of readers 
were composed in the xotv7 or even in Attic. On 
the other hand, the popular chronicles, which were 
intended to satisfy the curiosity of the wider 
public, were written in a more or less modified type 
of Vulgar Greek.1 But the purest Vulgar Greek we 


1D. Psaltes, Die Sprache dey byzantinischen Chronisten. 
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find in the verse-chronicles, for example, in the 
Chronicle of Morea, which was composed in the 
r3th century, in the documents of the archives 
and in the ballads (dowara dSyyorixa), of which a 
considerable number has been preserved dating 
from the roth to the 16th century. 


1 Collections by Passow (Popularia carmina greca) and Legrand 
(Recueil de chansons populaires grecques). 


CHAPTER VI 
MODERN GREEK 


From what we have already said, it is plain 
that in the Vulgar Greek certain forms of speech 
began to appear, which have now in Modern 
Greek become regular and normal. Modern Greek _ 
being in fact a development from this Vulgar 
Greek. But in addition a certain influence of the 
ancient dialects must be recognized : the ending ¢s, 
for example, of the accusative plural of the third 
declension is a feature of the ancient dialects of 
Elis, of Delphi, and of Phthiotis. To lay down any 
precise chronological limit between Vulgar and 
Modern Greek is even more difficult than to say 
when Ancient Greek ended and the xow7 began. 
It is usually said that the Modern Greek language 
and literature began in the 15th century, although 
some scholars prefer a considerably earlier date.} 


1 Hatzidakis supposes that the modern period began as early 
as the 11th century. In regard to the vocabulary the date of 
the development of Modern Greek can be pushed back even to 
antiquity. In the Salt-papyrus in the Museum of the Louvre 
has come down to us a note-book of a Roman of the 2nd century 
of our era with the translation of Latin words into the colloquial 
speech of the time, and here we find already quite modern Greek 
words: pane(m) = oxomin (= to psomin = 76 ywpi), ventre(m) 
= cilia (xodtd), piscem = opsarit (rd dp), oleum = eladi 
(=706 Ad&). Also in the New Testament we find Modern Greek 
words: éydpiov = fish (rd dps), Bpéxe = it rains, peontredw 
= ] am mediating. 
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Modern Greek owes its characteristic features 
partly to its special grammar, in which there are 
many new forms and constructions altogether 
unknown to the ancient language, and partly to 
its vocabulary, into which many foreign elements 
have found their way. But in general it may be 
laid down that Modern Greek bears a much closer 
resemblance to the ancient form of the language 
than the Romance languages have to Latin. Except 
some of the dialects, the form of the words is much 
less changed. 


Phonetics 


The historical study of the phonetics of a 
language is rendered difficult by the circumstance 
that we can, properly speaking, study directly 
only the sounds of the living language, while the 
sounds of the language of the past are expressed 
for us only under the form of dead letters. Thus 
historical phonetics is reduced to the study of the 
signification of the letters in the different periods 
of the development of a language, for the letters 
have not always signified the same sounds. Some- 
times the manner of writing a word is changed 
together with its pronunciation. But usually the 
latter moves more quickly than the former; the 
writing changes slower. This is evident, if we 
remember that each single letter was at first 
intended to correspond to a certain sound. Now we 
perceive that in modern languages often two or 
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three letters express only one sound. This is the . 
case in English, in French, and also in Modern 
Greek. This proves that originally the words were 
pronounced otherwise than they are to-day. We 
possess evidence that this was actually so. Erasmus 
of Rotterdam living in the 16th century is a 
witness that in the French word beau each of the 
three vowels was audible. To-day the French 
pronounce it with but one vowel: o (60). In the 
same way in the time of Erasmus in the words 
feu and peu, both vowels, e and u, were audible, 
whilst to-day we hear but one sound corresponding 
to the English uw in ‘tub’ or ‘cup.’ In the same 
century the English word ‘ mane’ was pronounced 
with a pure @ as in ‘ far’ or ‘ father.’ Shakespeare 
rhymes the words ‘foppish’ and ‘apish’; the 
latter word, therefore, was pronounced with an a 
sounding like in ‘all’ or ‘ fall,’ not as it is pro- 
nounced to-day. 

In Modern Greek the sound 2, for example, is 
written +, 7, o, «, and v, but originally these 
letters indicated each of them a different sound. 
Our task is now to show how the letters used in 
modern Greek originally were pronounced and 
how they are pronounced to-day. 

The letter a, marking a long a, was in antiquity 
pronounced purely only by the Dorians and 
partly by the Xolians. The latter pronounced it 
as a sound tending towards 0, if it happened to be 
near either of the consonants vy or p. In this case 
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_ they also wrote the sound with an o (orporés = 
aratos). The Ionians pronounced it as a sound 
tending towards £, as in the English also a@ is 
pronounced in ‘lake’ or ‘fate’, and used for it 
the letter H, which originally marked an aspiration, 
as in Latin, and was called ‘Heth’. Since the 
spiritus at the beginning of words was lost in 
Ionian, the letter was called ’eth or *Hra and was 
used for the aforesaid sound.t That H was in fact 
a representative of A appears from this, that 
where we have in Dorian a, in Ionian we have 
n: SGos—Shuos, otxia—oixin. After the 4th century 
before Christ in the inscriptions » was often 
confounded with e or with e. We read in Attic 
inscriptions «Aeis instead of the primitive KAjus 
(the original form was *xAdfis; cf. the Latin 
clavis), évetoav instead of évfoav.2 We infer that the 
pronunciation of the H then approached the 
French é fermé, 1.e. a sound between £ and J 
(in ‘pin’). In the 2nd century before Christ 7 
was pronounced already directly as J in Beeotia.. 
Instead of ddv«# in inscriptions we find adit. In 
Attica the process of this metamorphose was 
slower. The confusion of 7 and « did not begin in 
Attica until the 2nd century of our era: Xapzjotos 
instead of Xapictos. But cultivated people continued 


1 Cf. the Latin evus for herus and the English ‘’at’ for ‘hat.’ 

* That the long é@ was written as e& may be explained by 
the fact that after a drawled @ we hear anz. The same may be 
said of 6 and its expression by oi. Thence we read #yvoincer 
in Homer instead of jyvdqcev. Cf. also papyrus of Herodas, 
vy. 72, vmovorets instead of daovoeis. ; 
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to pronounce H as EF even in the 4th century of 
our era. The translator of the Bible, the Goth 
Ulfilas, transcribes in this century the Greek 7 with e. 
This we observe also in the Armenian translation 
of the Holy Scripture. Even to-day in the Pontic 
dialect of Modern Greek » sounds as £ and is 
written with an ¢«: efexa = adijca, meydds = ryy7. 

In the same way, just as 7 was originally used 
to express a sound intermediate between A and E, 
so the letter w (a doubled O) expressed a sound 
between A and O like the English @ in ‘ water.’ 
The letter O signified a pure O. Later this difference — 
in the pronunciation of w and o gradually dis- 
appeared. Already from the 3rd century before 
Christ in the Egyptian papyri these letters are 
sometimes confused: wxraetnpis, edoka, wparat, 
éuvto. In an inscription of Magnesia of the 2nd 
century before Christ, we read ’Apreputddpov instead 
of ’“Apreudadpov, and in an inscription of the Ist 
century—diroddéws.1 But cultivated people were 
certainly still able to distinguish these letters and 
sounds in the Ist century of our era: evidence of 
this is the play upon the words morari and morart 
in a remark of the emperor Nero concerning 
Claudius (cf. Sueton, Nevo, 33). Nowadays there 
is no difference of pronunciation of w and o and 
of » and t. 

The letter v originally signified the sound U, 


1 Cf. E. Nachmanson, Laute dey magnesischen Inschriften, 
p- 64. 
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as in the English ‘flute.’ This pronunciation 
_is preserved in some words even in Modern 
Greek : povordkt = ptorta€, ypovataAd = KpvataddXos,1 
ovypos = dypos. In antiquity the v was. still 
pronounced thus in the 4th century before Christ 
in Boeotia and Laconia, while in other Greek regions 
this letter represented a sound between U and J. 
The pure U was expressed by ov. Having adopted 
this orthography the Bceotians and Laconians 
wrote from about 400 before Christ—xdpova 
instead of xdpva, d:ovo instead of later dvo, that is v 
was pronounced as U and as IU. It is known that 
V in the Italic dialects has precisely this use.? 
Further, the sound developed like y in the direction 
of J. Asound between U and J was Y. The existence 
of this sound is to be discerned very early in Attica. 
In early writings we find before Y the letter K 
and not ? (the koppa); from this we may infer 
that Y was pronounced y and not uw: on the one 
hand we have, for example, KvAov, and on the 
other—? OPEI (=xcpn). Then we meet the 
confusion of v and « in many words, as in ’Apdix- 
tioves, Which was also written “Apdixrioves, 
and in nysov, also written juvov. The word xivduvos 
was originally written «vvdvvos. This fluctuation 
between Y and J is very old and lasted a very 
long time.? Plutarch in the 2nd century of our 


1 In Russian Chrustalj. 

2 In an Oscan inscription at Messina we read: Njumsdieis = 
Numervit. 

8 Cf. Karl Meister, Die homerische Kunstsprache, pp. 147-182, 
and in Kuhns Zettschrift, i-ti, 207. 
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era transcribed the Roman name ‘ Bibulus’ by 
BvBdros, and in the roth century Suidas in his 
dictionary brought together as under one initial 
all the words beginning with u, 7, and e, which 
letters in his day had the same sound J, but he 
entered under a separate heading all the words 
beginning with v. Even at the present day in some 
dialects (in Trebizona and also in Attica) v is 
pronounced as Y. The Zakonians pronounce it 
as ju: tjovxya = TUXN, Gyjoupo = axyvpov, and in 
southern Italy the Greeks—as a pure U: kSovAa= | 
Evra. 

Since v was tending towards the sound of Y or J, 
the Greeks used for a pure U the letters ov, which 
originally expressed an O tending to U; instead 
of *zicOdouev they wrote piofoduev and instead of 
po(t) eotiv—povoriv.+ 

As I have already said, the sound J in Modern 
Greek is rendered also by e. Originally the two 
vowels were here audible separately, but very 
early the transition to one sound was brought 
down, the sound ¢ being very nearly related to J. 
In Modern Greek very often we find « instead of e: 
HOcdku = WOcre, emp = Emratpve (at =e). As early 
as the 5th century before Christ in inscriptions « 
was confused with «: ddapiobat = adatpetoobat, 
Aapicrisas = Xapixrcidas, Xipwv = Xeipwv. Examples 
are found also in the text of Aristophanes: orvme.o- 


1 This is the origin of pov as dative (instead of pot) in Modern 
Greek (cf. below). 
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amwAns = otummomTwAns (Equites, 129) , OmTAaVLOY = 
énraverov (Pax, 891). If we suppose that ec and 1 
sounded alike, we may recognize a comic repetition 
of sound in Edpuridn’redirep (Acharnes, 437). While 
in general e. was tending towards t, on the other 
side before p, a, and o we have to remark a tendency 
towards «: yépa = xelpa, mopéa = mopeia, didac- 
Kkanréa = didackareta, 'AdrcEavdpéa = ’AAcEavopeta. 
As is well known, the Romans wrote: A‘neas = 
Aivetas, Medea = Myédeca, but on the other side, 
Darius (Aapetos), Alexandria = ’AdcEavdpeia, In 
Modern Greek e is exclusively pronounced as t. 
Further, the diphthong o: is at present pro- 
nounced in the same manner. In the 5th century 
before Christ in Boeotia it was written oe-Moeptyos 
= Moipiyos, and similarly in Attica—Kpoeoos = 
Kpotoos. As is known, the Romans always wrote 
Croesus. In Greece the two vowels in oe were 
separately audible, like in the Celtic oé. On the 
other hand, we observe before vowels a develop- 
ment of o. towards O 1 and later towards U and Y. 
Indeed, we meet in Beeotia usually the ortho- 
graphy v =o. From the 2nd century before 
Christ this orthography is found also elsewhere: 
the ending mors was written vus (cf. mujcovor = 
motnoovet). From Y the sound of v became 7, and this 
is the usual pronunciation of it in Modern Greek. 
1 For example, in the papyrus of Menander (Heros, v. 72) we 
read vmovoets instead of wdzovoeits. In general in all Indo- 


European languages the diphthongs have a tendency to become 
simple vowels. Cf. the Latin and the Roman languages, 
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The diphthong a: had a propensity to become 
ae7; cf. the transition of a to 7, Le. to a sound 
between A and E. In inscriptions on Corinthian 
vases of the 5th century before Christ we read 
A€avaca = ’Afavaia. Later the « was no longer 
heard: in Boeotia we read émi ’Apewordeae 
(instead of ei ’ApewvoxdAeiat). Also in Attica on a 
vase we read Acefpa = Aifpa. The Romans wrote 
the Greek at always as ae; Thraex= Opa&. In 
Beeotia from the 4th century before Christ, 7 was 
written instead of at, i.e. a sound between A and FE ~ 
(cf. above). In Modern Greek as sounds exactly 
as e, which sound passes often (before vowels) 
to 7: madjos = wadatds.} 

In the diphthongs av and ev the vowels originally 
sounded separately. Even in the 3rd century before 
Christ instead of av—ao was sometimes written and 
instead of ev—eo : dotds (= adds), edvora (= evvota), 
On the other hand, instead of Xwxparns (originally 
*Xaoxpatyns from odos = salvus), in Bceotia we 
find Laveparns. But later the thin vowels a and « 
preponderated and the sound v =U became a 
spirant (U). Then it approached the sound called 
digamma (=the English w or wh) and was then 
written like this (F) 01 on the other hand, where the 
digamma should be written the v was placed: 
evade = éFade (from Favdavw = avoavw), €xavoa = 


1 From the transition of A to E and I we can explain the 
formation of ris instead of ras in Modern Greek: tas, rats 
(res), tes. 
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éxaFoa (from *xafFjo = xaiw). Finally only the 
thin vowels remained. Already in the 1st century 
of our era droé was written instead of adrod and 
éatoé instead of eavrof. In Modern Greek out of 
arot—rtod was developed.t In other cases the v 
has become a consonant = the Latin v, a stage of 
this progress having apparently been the digamma.? 
Before f, y, 5, A, u,v, p, and ¢—v is at present sounded 
as V, and before z, x, 7, ¢, y, 8, and s by way of 
assimilation—as F. In colloquial language, ev and 
ef early became changed to ep. In a papyrus of 
the year 159 before Christ it is written eufAevoavres 
instead of euPrAdpavres. In Modern Greek ézaidevoa 
is pronounced as eraidesa.—Beside the vowels in 
Greek there existed also semi-vowels, namely i, Z, 
and 4. The former two disappeared at an early date, 
which is evident from the fact that there are no 
peculiar letters for them. Their existence can be 
proved only by comparing Greek words with words 
of other languages and by some phonetic traces 
which appear in the writing. 

The semi-vowel i must be distinguished from the 
consonant j. The former in the beginning of words 
has become a spiritus asper: dopivn, originally 
iuonivy—trom the stem yudh (==‘to fight’ in 
Sanscrit). In the middle of words ¢ disappeared 
or a diphthong was formed with the preceding 

1 For example: 6 warépas tot = 6 matnp atroé. In Asia Minor 
the ending of ared is omitted : rov vidvar = Tov vidv adtrod. 


* Cicero pronounced the name Kavyéas—cav’neeas (de divina- 
tione, li, 84), 


H 
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vowel: @viw, Geinv. After a consonant ¢ became 
even a pure vowel, tdtw, from sfidiw, in Sanscrit 
svidyamt, in English ‘to sweat,’ in German 
schwitzen.—The consonant 7, the existence of which 
in later times is shown by the metrical shortening 
of oc and a before vowels, wojet, tojodros, in the 
beginning of words changed to ¢: Cuyev (cf. in Latin 
zugum, in English ‘ yoke,’ in German Joch), Cawpds 
(cf. in Sanscrit yiisa, in Slavonic yuchd, in 
Russian uchd).1 Internally 47 became AA (dvAAor, - 
cf. the Latin folium), d +37-—€ (pronounced ds; 
cf. DjauS in Sanscrit = Zevs), g +7—{, 72 es 
to —o (*ravtja = roa), vj — vv (*Krévjw—*xrévyw 
—xreivw), 77 — t, dj — aa. 
_ The original existence in Greek of the semi- 
vowel Z can be proved by comparing the Greek 
word piofés with the word mizhdem in Avesta, 
mizdo in Gothic, and mzddé in Slavonic. We see 
that the semi-vowel Z has become in Greek the 
consonant o. But before p, v, p,—Bf, y, 6 to-day o 
sounds as 2: mtotredw ’s poiayv—eéxxdAnoiay sounds 
a. zmian—éxkdAnoiav. The word ofivw sounds zwino. 
In antiquity in Attic inscriptions we find a con- 
fusion of o and €: Zuvpva = Apvpva, avaBalpovs = 
avaBaopovs. Cf. also Waddington, Iuscriptions de 
la Syvric, 24130. 

While of the semi-vowels i and % but few traces 
have remained in Greek, the semi-vowel u@ expressed 


1 But sometimes 7 appears in Greek as spiritus asper: cf. in 
Sanscrit yas, and Appendix I, 2. 
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by the letter F (the digamma) was until the 5th 
century before Christ a living sound in almost 
all the Greek dialects; in A¢olian and partly in 
Dorian it lasted even longer. The special letter, 
with which it was marked, was called a double 
gamma in consequence of its shape, and occupied 
the sixth place in the Greek alphabet. Later the 
sound was marked in some dialects (before p) 
by a fB; it became a consonant. Originally the 
pronunciation of the digamma was similar to the 
English w or wh (for example, in ‘ world’ or 
‘wheel ’); this is evident from the etymology of 
the words in which it occurred. Besides it was 
confounded with v (=). After its disappearance 
the digamma sometimes left a trace (rérrapes 
from *rérfapes; cf. in Sanscrit ca-ivdvas, in Russian 
cetvertyt ; taoddetoas from *dmodfeicas; eidap from 
*é5Fap). The poets neglected the elision before 
words beginning formerly with a digamma. Some- 
times at the beginning of a word the digamma was 
replaced by the spiritus asper: (1) if in the next 
syllable there was a s instead of the primitive h 
(uariov, cf. primitively *Fiopdriov, in Latin vesits 
from the Indo-European *wsma or *whma); (2) if 
ao or p+a mute consonant followed: éazepos 
from *féomepos; cf. in Latin vesper; éorta, cf. 
Vesta; €pon, cf. in Sanscrit varsdm. 

The consonant 8 = € was early pronounced as a 


1 In Ionian the digamma disappeared very early. In Homer 
it has disappeared before o, w, and ov. 
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spiranted sound. Already in the 3rd century before 
Christ 8 appears sometimes instead of the digamma 
(4): Baorias (from Fdorv), EdpuBdvacoa (from 
Favaocoa = davaooa, the feminine of dva€), Borxia 
(= Fotxia; cf. the Latin vicus). It was very natural 
for the pronunciation to pass to the English w 
and then to the consonant v, as f is in fact pro- 
nounced in Modern Greek. Where the pure B is 
wanted the Greeks write now pm: pmadAkon, 
paraototve (cf. the French Je baton; in Old French 
le baston). 

The liquid p was in antiquity aspirated: 
PHOFAIS| (Iuscr. of Corcyra, vi, s.B.Chr.). 

Similarly, y was early pronounced as a spiranted 
sound and approached the sound ju. In Beotia 
instead of éya(v) we find i#év = in Sanscrit aham. 
Rhinthon (3rd century before Christ) writes: 
oAlos = BAt}yos == dAlyos. In Modern Greek y is 
4 before J and «: yuvatka, yépos = juvaika, 7€pos. 
Before other vowels y is pronounced as a spiranted 
g—gh: yara—ghdta (the cat). 

It must be mentioned that y sometimes occupies 
the place of vy in Greek words, namely before y, 
x, x, €. Before € and y it marks a nasal sound 
like the m.in the French words mon or ton: ovyywpo. 
The letters xy and yy are pronounced ng: ayyeAos— 
angelos. This represents the gutturonasal ”, which 
existed by the side of the labionasal (m) and the 
dental nasal (”). The gutturonasal is, for example, 
still clearly perceivable in the following expression 
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of the Lord’s prayer: tay dAAwrav tis dwapties = 
ton alono dis amarttes. 

The so-called irrational y marks an aspiration: 
ayupt = awpos =a young boy (from wpa and the 
a privativum). 

Similarly 6 early became a spiranted sound = th 
in the English word ‘this.’ Already in antiquity 
in an inscription of Olympia we read fikaa = 
dtkata.” 

Only after a nasal the 6 has always preserved 
its primitive pronunciation as a pure d. Generally 
6 is pronounced in Modern Greek as a spirant: 
vida = 7tdha, but as dz before « and v (= 12). 

In the spoken Modern Greek the v in the ending 
of words is ousted 3; the following mediz, 4, 8, 
and y, are changed in spirants: fo vasiljd (= rov 
Baotréa), to dulo (rov dobAov), to Zambro (rov yaurpov). 
Already in the xow7 the v in the ending was 
pronounced feebly ro(v) ddv. 

The spirants y, ¢, and @ were pronounced in . 
antiquity as tenues aspirate. The Romans tran- 
scribed y by Ch (c sounded in Rome as &), ¢ by Ph, 
and @ by Th: Chrysippus (= Xpvourmos),* Philippus 
(== Didurmos), Theodorus (= Oeddwpos). As appears 


1 The tenues become mediz after nasals. 

2 In Laconia, on the contrary, instead of Cwyds we find Swuds 
(Etym. Magnum, p. 316, 56). Apparently the pronunciation was 
fluctuating. 

8 It is preserved in the article rov rH, in adréy, in 3&, dv, 
adv, mpiv before vowels and x, 7, 7, & , To. 

4 This Latin orthography sometimes was accepted also in 
the Greek East: éxx@pérara (Dittenberger, Sylloge, i, 328). 
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from a story told by Quintilian, the Greeks pro- 
nounced the Roman name Fundanius—Phundanius. 
The same pronunciation appears also from the 
elision éf’ @ instead of ém’d (émi@), and the same is 
proved by the form yéypamrat instead of *yéypadrat 
(from ypdrhw = ypddw). In Modern Greek ¢ sounds 
as a spirant. From the evidence of Priscian we 
know that this same pronunciation was in use 
about the year A.D. 500. In Modern Greek y sounds 
still as a guttural: Kh. The modern name of the | 
island Xios is Led from ’s ty Xio(v) =’s (7H) Khio. 

The compound letters € and % were originally 
pronounced chs and phs. In Ancient Greek local 
alphabets which did not possess these letters, 
yo and do were used instead: edoycev = Cdoker, 
doédropa = Yidiopa. In Modern Greek traces of 
the spiranted pronunciation are sometimes per- 
ceivable: dy instead of ex. Generally € and % are 
nowadays pronounced as fs and 4s. 

In antiquity the sounds expressed by @ and ¢ 
were also of a double nature. The original pro- 
nunciation of @ was t-h (an aspirated #). On a vase 
we read OaAhvB.os instead of OadAGvBios (= Tarbv- 
Bos). In Modern Greek @ is a dental sibilant = the 
English th in ‘think.’ Also ¢ was in antiquity a 
double sound: ds or sd. The latter pronunciation 
appears from a passage in Sextus Empiricus, who 
says that no Greek word can end with a ¢ because 
no Greek word ends with a double consonant. The 
same pronunciation is attested also by some 
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etymologies: df0s, cf. the Gothic asts, the German 
Ast, the Armenian ost—sounded osdos.! aldXeos, 
cf. tshekhian ozd (malt kiln). Further, the preposi- 
tion ovv loses in Attic its v before €, which can only 
be explained if € was sd, not ds. Cf. ov(v) omdw 
and ov(v) Cevyvyn. Lastly, instead of Oedadoros 
we read also Qedloros, efwv = €orwv (Wescher- 
Foucart, Inscriptions de Delphes, nr. 189, 13). The 
Persian names Auramasda and Artavasdes were 
transcribed in Greek ’Qpopdlns and ’A praovalns. 
But we know from the ancient grammarians that 
the pronunciation of zeta as ds gradually prevailed, 
after the sound was simplified and pronounced 
simply as the voiced s, as in the German word so. 
This is the pronunciation of zeta in Modern Greek. 
But it was already found in ancient times. In a 
papyrus we read éfvyy instead of éovyy, in another 
vouitavra instead of vouicavra, and in an Attic 
inscription—%ndicecfar instead of wzndilecPar; 
further: éyvpdcovaow = éyupalovow, Lev’s = Zevs (in 
Modern Greek Zefs). We must mention also the 
writing TeAalyuxov = ITeAaoyixov and CeudAw = the 
earth (in Phrygian; cf. in Russian zemlja). 

In addition to the unvoiced and voiced sibilants 
(the sigma and zeta) we find in some of the Modern 
Greek dialects a sound resembling the English sh (8). 
Whether this sound existed anywhere in Ancient - 


1 Lagercrantz (Griech. Lautgeschichte, p. 132) proposes another 
etymology: 6los = *Fédcos = the Anglo-Saxon watol and the 
English ‘ wattle.’ 
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Greek or whether it has been borrowed later from 
neighbouring languages (Slavonic, Turkish, or 
Armenian) we have no means of knowing. The latter 
supposition is the more probable, because if such a 
sound had existed in antiquity, a peculiar letter 
would have been invented to express it. Some 
scholars (like Lagercrantz in Zur griech. Laut- 
_ geschichte) maintain that the letter M (i.e. X'on the 
side) found in Greek inscriptions should be pro- 
nounced as sh. But this letter is never found in the 
same inscription as the 2, and this would be the_ 
only really cogent reason which would compel us 
to suppose that they too had different sounds. 

The pronunciation of the tenues z, «, 7 has 
changed since antiquity in the sense that the 
difference between the velar and palatal « (between 
x and 9) very early grew indistinct, and that before 
¢ the tenues 7 and «x have now become spirants: 
ébta = éntd, oyrw = dx7w. After a nasal « and + 
are pronounced as a gh and d: Ildyxados = Pan- 
ghalos, tov xvptov = ton ghirtion, mévte = pende. 
Similarly after 4, 7 is pronounced as a B: éuzopos 
= emboros. 


Morphology 


As in most languages, the inflexion of the 
substantives and adjectives is in Greek on the 
way to be completely lost. But in Greek this 

1 Professor R. M. Dawkins of Oxford suggests that the sound 


sh may have developed inside Greek in the mediaval period 
(personal communication). 
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process has not gone so far as in the Romance 
languages and English, where the noun is unchanged 
and the function of the cases is taken over by the 
prepositions. In Greek, as in German, we have 
before us only a tendency towards this kind of 
declension or, to speak more accurately, towards 
this substitute for declension. The endings of the 
cases have not yet become obsolete with the 
exception of the dative.! This case is replaced by 
the accusative with the preposition eis, ’s (’s) or 
the genitive or even the simple accusative.? The 
genitive is sometimes replaced by the accusative 
with the preposition dd. In the plural it is always 
so, except of some dialects, where the ending of 
the genitive wve (wv) occurs, or (in Samos) ods. 

The substantives of the masculine gender have 
the following endings: os, ns, fs, as, Gs, us, es, and ods. 
The declension of substantives in os corresponds 
to the old second declension (stems on OQ), only the 
vy in the ending is omitted: diro(v), didAw(v). Besides 
the vocative in e, there is also a vocative in o 


1K. Dieterich (in Untersuchungen zuy Geschichte dev griech. 
Sprache in dev hellenistischen Zeit bis zum 10 Jahrhundert, 
Leipzig, 1898) states the following reasons for the disappearance 
of the forms of the dative in Greek: (1) The monophthongiza- 
tion of diphthongs, which appears early, especially in Egypt; 
(2) the fact that the long and short vowels grow equal in pro- 
nunciation (w =o); (3) the disappearance of the »y in the 
ending (ro(u) Adyo{v) = 7H Adyw). All these phenomena are 
observed especially since the 2nd century A.D. 

2 Already in antiquity occur instances like the following: 
ypddwpar oe (= or), Grenfell and Hunt, ii, 38 (81 b. Chr.), 
THY peony Bpiav = = TH n neon Bpia (Genesis, xliii, 15, dativus temporis), 
xGés dpav éEBdounv = dpa €Bdopuyn (Joann. iv, 52). 
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through the Italian influence: Aoforpo (the boot 
black) ; cf. the Latin verb lustrare. 

The words in ns have in the genitive, accusative, 
and vocative singular the ending y, and in the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural— 
es or ats (for es and ats are pronounced in the same 
manner): 6 KAédryns (= KXréerTys), Tod Kdrébry, 
’s tov KAédtn, Tov KrA>pTy(v), B KA&dTy; of KAePrass, 
tov Krebrdv, ’*s tods Krédrais, tods KAddrais, A 
Kkdéprats. In the same manner are declined the 
substantives in as, but with the stem a: 6 zarépas, 
Tov tratrépa, etc. . 

The words in fs are declined in the following 
manner: mazourl#s (shoemaker), wazsovrgH, etc.; 
mamoutljoes,! wamovrlydw, mamouTljoes, etc. 

The words in Gs, ts, es, and ods are declined in » 
the same manner with the stems a, t, e, and ov. 

The substantives of the feminine gender have the 
endings a, 7, 08, «, 0, and w. 

The words in a have in the genitive Gs or as, in 
the accusative—a, in the nominative and accusative 
plural—es,? in the genitive plural S(ve) or, if the 
word was in Ancient Greek declined in the third 
declension—w/(v). Some words of the ancient third 
declension in the form of the accusative on a, 
Thv yvvatka, have become nominatives on a: 
% yovatka. The words in » and « are declined 
similarly. The words in « have in the genitive the 
ending ts: 4 Bpvor (source), ris Bpvots. | 
1 By analogy with the dental stems, ? Since the 10th century. 
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The words in of (aero = adwdanfé) have in the 
genitive the ending ods, in the accusative—o@, in 
the nominative and accusative of the plural 
obdes,1 and in the genitive of the plural—ovdw(v). 
The words in ¢ are declined similarly (vevé = grand- 
mother,? vevés; vevédes, vevédw). 

Neutey words have the endings 0, to (eto, jo), ¢, 
LO, OS, fa, and as. 

The words in o, to, and ce are declined as in the 
old second declension. The words in wo and as 
have the stem in av, as the neuters in pra (ovduar-os) : 
TO ypaibiyno(v), TOU yparbyarov } TO Kpéas, TOD Kp€aTos. 
The neuters in os are declined as those of the 
ancient third declension (76 vetyos); only in the 
plural instead of the ending » the ending ta (ra 
okéAn—ra oKxéAna—oxédca) also occurs, and the 
genitive singular has the ending os instead of ovs.$ 

The adjectives have the following endings: os 
(fem. y, and if the ending of the masculine is jos—a, 
neuter—o), vs (fem. ed, neuter v: yAvKds, yAvKed, 
yAvkv), us (fem. a, neuter txo: ypijdpis, ypiidpa, 
ypiwv7japtKo). 

The declension of the adjectives is the same as 
that of the substantives with the same endings; 
but the feminine in a of the ts-adjectives forms the 
plural in es (instead of wes). 

The comparative endings of adjectives in os and 


1 By analogy with the dental stems. 
2 Cf. in Russian: njdnja = the nurse. 
8 Papyrus of the Louvre, 317 (a.p. 154): roé pépos. 
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vs are orepos (or wrepos as in Ancient Greek) and 
urepos. The ancient superlative ending raros does 
not exist. The superlative is formed from the com- 
parative by prefixing the article: 6 puKxpdtepos (= 
6 puxpotatos in ancient Greek).? 

The adjectives in ts and ys form the comparative 
by prefixing 7jo (= aAciov): ajo ypwjapis. In the 
superlative the article is prefixed: 6 ajo ypwjdpis. 

Adverbs from adjectives are formed by sub- 
stituting the ending a: xadds, xaAd—and this a is 
in general ending of all adverbs; for example, 
paxped = far. Already in antiquity such adverbs 
can be found: dvewéva rodopKovpevor (Agathias, 52, 
25), aAékropa éeroma Oés (Papyrus Leidensis, ii w, 
p- 10a, line 48). 

The personal pronouns are éywd, éav, adtos. In 
declension we must distinguish between the con- 
junctive and disjunctive forms of these pronouns, 
as in French between les pronoms conjoints et 
disjoints. The disjunctive forms are used only for 
purposes of emphasis: éov «ica; =is it thou? 
(= no other ?). 

The first and second persons are declined as 
follows: (i) éyd, udva, euéva-euets, euds, eds; 
(ii) éov, eodva, eodva-éceis, éods, éeods. The forms 
eueva and écdéva are developed from the old 
accusatives éué and oe by adding a, the ending of 
the accusative singular of the substantives of the 


1 This manner of forming the superlative occurs sometimes 
in ancient Greek: riHv dyucivw r&v poipdv (Lucian, Dialogi 
deorum, 204). 
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third declension. To the form *oéva was also 
prefixed an e¢ as the analogy of the first person. 
The forms éuets, éoe?s and euds, éods are a pluraliza- 
tion of eué and éod. Since the 6th century the 
form oe?s occurs. The forms eue?s and éce?s are 
found only since the 16th century. For the genitive 
and dative singular one form is used; this is in 
the first person pov and in the second oov. Of the 
accusative the corresponding forms are pe and ge. 
In the plural we have pas and cas for both genitive 
and accusative. These forms are used also for the 
dative. 

In the inflection of adrdés the first syllable is 
omitted: (ad)rot, (ad)7dé, etc. In the ancient 
Athenian ‘ tabule defixionis ’ (formules of exsecra- 
tion) we find also the transitory form a7és. 

Of the reflexive pronouns almost the only existing 
form is that of the first person: ¢uavrod. Sometimes 
also the form of the third is found. To these are 
added the conjunctive forms of the personal 
pronoun in the genitive: tod €uavroo pov, Tov éuavTd 
pov, etc. Or: rod euavrob rou (or tys), Tob éuavtob 
pas, Tov euavTd pas—rod euavrov cas, Tov ewavTd 
cas, TOD éuavtob Tous, TOV euavTd Tous. 

The possessive pronouns are pov, gov, Tov: 
To omits pov (from the Latin hospitiuwm), rd onize 
oov, TO omire TOU, TO OTL pas, TO omire oas, etc. = 
my house, thy house, his house, our house, your 
house. The ancient pronouns éuds, ods, etc., are 
found only in the Pontic dialect. 
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The demonstrative pronouns are atdros, attdvos 
(genitive atrovvod), érofros or trodros (feminine 
TovTn, genitive tovtovvod), éxetvos, tétojos,* 
6 tdtos = himself. 

The relative pronouns are replaced by the adverb 
god. In the oblique cases rov, tov, THs, THv, etc., 1S 
added. For example, 7 edypepis, rod thy ypade 6 
Loveys the journal, which Suris writes. Besides 
mob also 6 omoios is used as a relative pronoun.? 

Interrogative pronouns ; vis (neuter vi). In the 
plural there is only the form zi; for example, 
Ti avtpes elvat adrot ; == what sort of men are these ? 
Also in the singular sometimes ris is replaced by 7¢; 
for example, rt wpa elvat ; = what o'clock is it? 
Besides ris there is also the pronoun zojds (zojd, 
mojo) = ancient motos. In the genitive beside 
mojod (mojas) a parallel form occurs: zoavod 
(7otavjs), an adjective derived from sroios. 

The indefinite pronouns: xaveis (developed from 
Kav (= Kal av) efs)® or kavévas (kav evas) with the 
feminine kappra (*xdvuia) and the neuter xavev. 
If a verb with a negative follows, we have also 
(ov) dév: Kavels dev E€pe. = nobody knows. ‘ Some- 
thing’ is xd7e 7s and with a negation—rimore = 
nothing (properly: what at any time?). ‘Some’ 
is xd7t (indeclinable) or pepixd: Kate vepo = some 


/ 
TOOOS, 


1 From *rourotos—rotos. 

2 Smowos signifies ‘ whosoever ’—ézoios cé idn, 04 yedAdon = 
whosoever will see thee, will laugh. 

8 Already in the Gospel of St. Luke ii, 72: wav & yap 81) rodro 
aAnbedwr réyw. 
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water; Karu OF peptkot orparuires = Some soldiers. 
“Somebody ’ is xdzrojos (from Kav zotos). ‘ Every- 
body ’ is xafeis or xafévas.t To the English ‘each ’ 
corresponds the indeclinable word xd@e. For 
example, xdfe dopa = each time. ‘Of a certain 
size or number’ is «dumocos (kambossos). 

There is no reciprocal pronoun, As in other 
languages its place is taken by the expression 
“one another ’—o evas tov aAAov—or by the word 
avaneraéy (for example, dvayeragd pas) or by the 
middle form of the verb: dé€pvovrar = they beat one 
another. | 

Of the prepositions the following have new forms 
in Modern Greek: ’s = eis (with the article it 
forms one word: ordv, ory = (et)s rov, (et)s THY. 
This ’s takes also the place of év with the dative: 
oTny moAw 2 (= ets Thy woAW = év TH mode). Another 
form of eis is o€. The preposition é€ has become fe 
in compound verbs, because the « was taken to be 
an augment: fexwd = éxxw. The preposition 
pera with the genitive has become pe with the 
accusative and pera with the accusative is replaced 
by vorep’ avd. The preposition 64 is pronounced 
yja and signifies: for, because of, to, about, con- 

1 Of xa@éva—ci. Papyrus du Louvre, 62, ii, 6; in Spanish 
cada uno, and in French chacun. 

2 The Turkish name of Constantinople is Stambul from the 
Greek o7dy adA(v) = Stamboli. The Dorian form of the 
article (rdv) may be explained here by the fact that Byzantium 
was actually a Dorian colony. The modern Greeks call this 
town simply 7 méXAts. But Kalinka proposes another explica- 


tion of the word Stambul: (xwvjoray (tivo) wédAc(s). Cf. 
jJahrbucher fir Altertumswiss., 1920. 
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cerning. Instead of dveu—ywpis is used. All the 
prepositions govern the accusative. 

The special forms of the capasna numbers in 
Modern Greek are :— a 


I. eévas? (the accusative of efs, which has been 
made nominative by the ending ¢s. The 
genitive is évots; the feminine pid = pia, 
the neuter eva). 

2. dud (= dvo; cf. pid). 

4. Téocepis OF TéacEpor = Téooapes. 

6. e& *% = é€€ (pronounce e271). 

7. é€pTd = éerrd (pronounce efid). 

8. dyTw® = 6KTH. 

Q. ewmjd = evvéa (from é-vFa, in Sanscrit nava). 

Il. vtexa = évdexa (pronounce endeka). 

is. dekaTpets. 

16. dexaés = dSexae€n. 

17. dexadra = dexaedra. 

18. Sdexoyre. 

IQ. dexavvyid. 

20. elxoot (Fi—knti—vimcatis, Avestan visazit). 

30. TpidvTa = Tpidkovra (pronounce itvianda). 

40. Gapavra. = TECOAPAKOVTA (pronounce saranda) 

50. mevivra = wevryKovra (pronounce peninda). 

60. «€fvra = e€jxovra (pronounce exinda). 

70. epoounvra = €BdouynKovra (pronounce ewdo- 
minda). 

80. oyddvTa = dybwrjxovta (pronounce ogdonda). 


* We find this form already in the 6th century. 
* Already in the 10th century. . 
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QO. évevivra (= évevijcovra). 
100. éKxaro(r). 
700. épraxdotot (= éntaKdatot). 
800. GXTAKOOLOL. 
goo. evvaKkdatot. 
2,000. duo xtrALddes. 
1,000,000. €va éExaTopptpto (eva pAcodrt). 


The ordinals are the same as in Ancient Greek, 
but the cardinals are often used instead: on the 
fifteenth of March = ’orais dexamévre Mapriov. 

The disivibutives are formed from the cardinals 
with the preposition azo: azo etkoot = twenty and 
twenty. 

The adverbs of numerals are formed by the 
substantive dopa prefixed by a numeral: pets 
dopés = three times. In multiplication this dopés 
is omitted: tpets Séxa Kdvovv tpidvra. 

The multiplicatives have the ending wAds instead 
of the old mAods (Surdds, tpirAds = dimAods, etc.). 

The Modern Greek verb has lost many of its 
ancient parts, but, on the other hand, it has been 
enriched by many new formations. The verbs in 
pet have disappeared ; there is no middle aorist, no 
reduplicated perfect, no optative, and no infinitive. 
The last has been preserved only in some peri- 
phrastic forms, and occasionally as a substantive; 
for example: @a éyw ypdpe(v) =I will have 
written; 0a ever ypadOA(vat) = it will have been 
written; ro giAct(v), 7o dayet(v). In general the 


I 


M/ 
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place of the infinitive has been taken by va (= ta) 
with the subjunctive.t 

New forms are: (x) the continual future: 
0a ypadw; (2) the absolute future: 04 ypatw (8a 
with the aorist subjunctive) ; (3) the future perfect : 
ba exw ypdiber(v)?; (4) the perfect with the auxiliary 
verb éyw: exw ypappéevo =I have written; (5) the 
pluperfect: efya ypappévo? ; (6) the conditional : 
6a éypada or 7OcAa ypddet = I would write. 

The augment hardly exists except in its syllabic. 
form, and even this is often omitted unless it carries 
the accent: éypaiba, but (€)ypaaye(v). A trace of the 
temporal augment is the fact that in aorist and 
imperfect indicative the initial « becomes « or 7: 
éyw, imperfect: efya; edpioxw, aorist : ydpa. 

Of the participles there remain only the forms 
ypripovras (= ypddev) and (ye) ypappévos, 7, 0. 

Only two conjugations are found in Modern 
Greek: the verbs in w and the verbs in aw. The old 
verbs in d6w have now the ending dvw or wyvw. This 
metamorphosis is observed already in the 7th 
and 8th centuries of our era: KopPdvers = xouBdw 


1 According to Hesseling (Essai historique sur Vinfinitif grec) 
from the 12th century the infinitive appears only after few words. 

2 The disappearance of the genuine form of the future was 
caused by the identity of the form with the subj. aor. Further 
by the equal pronunciation : wadevoes = mardedons, madevoopev 
= madevowper. 

8 Thus €yw has become an auxiliary, as the correspondent 
verbs in many modern languages. As such éyw appears some- 
times already in the antiquity especially in the tragedies. (Cf. 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, v. 1362, cod 8 éywye Oavudoas Exw; 
Antigone, v. 32, xnpv€avr’ Exeuv.) la . -_ 
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(Theophanes, 150, 21), tuddAdvwy (ibid., 442, 23), 
poptavw = poptéw (Leontius Neapolitanus, 23, 18). 
But in some modern dialects (in Cappadokia and 
on the shores of the Black Sea) the verbs in ow 
are still preserved: oxotoduat (not ocKordvopat), 
opPotpat, evavtvotuar. As for the verbs in éw, their 
conjugation is distinguished from the dw-verbs 
only in the present tense. In the northern dialects 
even in this tense the verbs on ew are conjugated 
like those in dw: adkodovias, wedAds, mefupds 
( = emOvpeis). On the other hand, in some dialects 
these verbs have partly preserved their special 
conjugation in the imperfect: éxpdreve (= éexparer), 
epoptye (= efpdpe-e + the irrational spirant y), 
KapTéptye (= exapreper-e + y). Mixed forms also 
occur: exapréptya (exaptépes + the irrational y + 
the ending of the conjugation in dw in the third 
person—ae), ediduya (epider + y + a). 

Auxiliary verbs in Modern Greek are at present 
ejuar (middle of etui), eyw (cf. in vulgar Latin 
habeo, in Italian avere, in French avoiyv, in German 
haben, in English ‘ to have’), and @éAw. In addition 
the particles @4 and ds are used in some forms. 
The former is a mutilated form from @éAw va. The 
evolution was as follows: @éAw tva ypaibw, bérAw 
va ypaibw, Oe va ypaibw, 0a va yparbw, Pav ypdibw, and 
04. ypayw.1 The form 0 instead of @éAe. is found for 
the first time in the 14th century. As for the 


1 Cf. Jean Psichari, ‘ Essai de phonétique néogrecque ’ in the 
Mémoires de la Société Linguistique, tome v, Paris, 1884. 
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assimilation 6é€ va to @a va, cf. anrdvw = éravw, 
a€arAwpévos == é€arAwuevos. This @a va and @av 
occurs for the first time in the 16th century, and 
in the same century 0a we also find.t 

The particle ds is supposed to be an abbreviation 
of ddes (imperative form from adinus). Indeed, in 
St. Matthew (xxvii, 49) we read ades tOwuev, which 
corresponds to the modern &s idoduev (let us see !). 
But Jannaris derives ds from éace (imperative from 
the aorist of éaw); cf. Belthandros: é€a ta mepitra 
Kat dere ds orpaddyev.2 In Modern Greek we find - 
doe pe, ds Tov, do’ rovs = let me, let him, let them. 
The particle is used to form the third person of the 
imperative ds with the subjunctive—ds ypadn = 
let him write, ds ypddov(v)e = let them write. This 
form of the imperative is found for the first time 
in Prodromos, 3, 269 (12th century). 

In the conjugation of the Modern Greek verb 
contamination has played an important part. The 
imperfect active has the ending a, not ov by the 
analogy of the aorist: éypada = éypadov; érrode- 
potoa: Cauer?, 301, 4; évixwoarv, etc. The passive 
aorist has the ending @y)«xa, a contamination with 
the ending of the perfect xa: éypdd@ynka = eypapOny. 
The aorist imperative ends in e not in ov on the 
analogy of the present: ypae = ypaov.? Similarly 
in the passive: ypdasov. The imperfect passive ends 


1 éva trpayote: 6a va 1 (= 04 <inw)—Eratokritos, 83, 6. 

* Cf. the Byzantine romance Belthandros, 184. 

3 Already in antiquity instances of the ending ce instead of 
cov may be found (cf. Sterret, An Epigraphical Journey, i, 
82: dpdage). 
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in ovy on the analogy of the imperfect active of the 
verbs in ew (€Bovfour) : éypddopovy = éypaddunv. The 
persons are: éypddopovy, éypddovaovy, éypadouvray, 
eypadovpacre, eypadhovcoacle, eypadovvray. 

The thematic vowel in the subjunctive is short 
(not long) on the analogy of the indicative: 
va. ypadere = iva ypadnre. 

The auxiliary eiuar is held to be a middle formed 
from eizi and is conjugated in the following manner: 
eluat, eloar, etvar (sometimes wrongly written 
ceive), ejuaore (in vulgar Greek ciyefa cf. Migne, 
Patrologia greca, t. 87, p. 3096), elore, eivar. 
Imperfect: juovv by analogy of the imperfect of 
the verbs in éw: eBorfovv; in vulgar Greek juny, 
yjoovv, ATav(e) (in vulgar Greek ro), muacre, 
noaote, Wrav(e). Already in antiquity sometimes 
instead of éort or éveort, we meet the preposition 
ev. (= ev). Cf. Homer, the tragedians and the 
sentence éyyva, 7apad’ dra, where similarly the prep- 
osition apa seems to be the predicate. Further, 
cf. the inscription on a Corinthian cup of the 6th 
century before Christ: xaAo é 76 morHpiov (Pottier, 
Vases antiques du Louvre, 2me série, p. 97) and 
St. Paul, Gal. it, 28: od« é& ‘Lovdatos otdé 
"EXrAnv (similarly, Col. iti, II—odK« é& “EX nv 
kat ’lovdatos). The fact that the preposition seems 
to have become predicate may be easily explained 
by an ellipse of the verb: ev (€or’) has become eu, 
like wapd (cort)—apd. Finally, é has become 
efvas on the analogy of the first person efuat (= tut). 
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The Modern Literary Language 


We have said that by the side of the living 
language of conversation (called 1 Sypddyns or 
H xvdaia yAdooa) about 1700 a peculiar literary 
language was developed called 4 yparrn yAdooa 
or 7 Kxalapevovoa. It is called ‘ pure’ language, 
because those who use it are endeavouring to 
remove all elements by which the living language 
differs from the old xow7. At the same time, words 
for modern ideas, which the Snu0&édyns borrows | 
immediately from the foreign languages, in the 
kafapevovoa are translated into genuine Greek. 
We will mention here the most important peculiari- 
ties of this form of the language, which in Modern 
Greek is official. 

A. The Vocabulavy.—(1) Instead of new words 
which have appeared in the language of conversa- 
tion, the old ones are revived. For example, oivos 
instead of xpaot (formed in the dyyddyns from the 
old word «pdéovus = mixture; in antiquity wine was 
usually drunk mixed with water), dpros instead of 
put (= the old word pwpiov—crumb). But old words 
thus revived have now sometimes a new meaning: 
adurmetw (instead of €erelevw of the living language) 
= to dismount; the old signification was: to ride 
away. (2) As already mentioned, new words are 
formed on the basis of ancient Greek, for example, 
aveAkvotip = lift, wodeAdrns = bicycle. Since about 
1750, according to the testimony of the learned 
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Kumanudis, the language has been thus enriched 
by nearly 60,000 new words (cf. Hatzidakis, 
PAwocohoytxat perérat, p. 271). (3) But also foreign 
words were directly borrowed; for example, 
amapBevetw = the French appartenir. 

B. The Grammar.—An endeavour is made to 
follow the ancient system of declension and conju- 
gation. But of the old forms the following are 
excluded: (1) the infinitive, the place of which is 
taken by va with the subjunctive; (2) the dual; 
(3) the optative; (4) the future, for which with the 
subjunctive is used, and (5) the second aorist. 

In syntax and in the turn of phrases much 
confusion prevails, owing to the practice of trans- 
lating French and German expressions directly 
into Greek. In belles letives French expressions 
are most commonly used; in scientific books this 
place is taken by German. Finally, it must be 
observed that the standard of the kxaéapevovca 
varies a good deal from one author to another !; 
this is because of the absence of definite rules to 
govern usage. 

The style of modern authors fluctuates between 
the forms of language: the Ancient Greek and the 
Vulgar Greek, sometimes approaching to the one 
and sometimes to the other. Psicharis, one of the 


1 One must not suppose that everything is to-day written in 
Greece in the xafapevovoa. There are many renowned authors 
who exclusively write in the language of conversation. Others 
sometimes use one, sometimes the other. Cf. E. Brighenti, 
Crestomazia Neoellenica, Milano, 1908, and Pernot et Legrand, 
Chrestomathie grecque moderne, 1899. 
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most energetic champions of the introduction of 
the pure vulgar language into literature, remarks 
that no two authors write the same xafapevouca, 
and that everyone writes his own language (cf. the 
journal *Aorv of May 18, 1900). Also a chrono- 
logical difference has been observed in this language. 
Rhoidis testifies that it is changing every year 
(cf. Ei8wAa, p. 374). Hatzidakis distinguishes three 
forms of the xafapeJovoa: (I) the rigid type 
(7 adoTypa Kafapevovea), alanguage closely approach- 
ing to Ancient Greek or the xowy, written, for 
example, by Alexander Rhangavis; (2) the moderate | 
type (7) aveyevyn x.) such as that of Emmanuel 
Rhoidis or the historian Paparrhigopoulos; and 
(3) that vulgar type (7 dnpodeorépa) written, for 
example, by Damverghis, Drosinis, and other 
novelists. His opinion is that the latter form will 
in the end prevail, and that in this form the 
language of conversation and the literary language 
will be fixed into one unity. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MODERN GREEK DIALECTS 


We have already observed that although the 
Ancient Greek dialects disappeared in the course 
of the first two centuries of our era,! the language 
has not been truly rendered uniform; on the basis 
of that common form of Greek called the xowy 
a fresh set of dialects arose in the various parts 
of the Greek world, and these may be regarded as 
the ancestors of the dialects of the contemporary 
language. 

We must observe that these dialects differ one 
from another not so much in their morphology as 
in their phonetics. From the point of view of 
phonetics two great groups of ,dialects may be 
distinguished: a northern and a southern group. 
To the former belong Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and the northern islands; to the other the southern 
regions and islands. According to Hatzidakis the 
line of separation between these two groups is the 
38th degree of northern latitude. Further, also a 
western and an eastern group may be distinguished. - 


1 According to A. Thumb; Hatzidakis thinks during the 
first four centuries, and W. Schmid in the 5th century. (Cf. 
W ochenschrift fur klass. Philologie, 1901, col. 564.) 
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To the western belong the regions and islands 
named above; to the eastern the eastern islands: 
Chios (Skid), Naxos (Antiparo), Paros, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, and the continent of Asia Minor. In the 
north, for example, E without an accent becomes 
an J, and O becomes an unaccented U. I and U 
without an accent disappear totally (except in 
the last syllable of a word). For example, dyopdfw 
(I buy) becomes dayoupdfov; éoresAXe (pronounce 
estile) becomes éorAt ; SovAeder (dulevt = he works)— 
dAE€B (dlev) ; vy becomes yy, etc. Of the eastern 
dialects the characteristic mark is the preservation — 
of v in the ending of a substantive: rov adeAdov, not 
Tov adeAdod or adeppo. The x is pronounced before 
I and E as sh. Instead of yépe (= yéptov = yelp) 
sheri is used; instead of eyes (= ekht)—esht. 

In general in Modern Greek eight dialects may 
be distinguished,! although many sub-varieties are 
also to be distinguished. These eight main dialects 
are as follows: (r) the continent of Greece (with the 
exception of Thessaly) and Eubcea, gina and 
the Ionian islands; (2) Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly ; (3) the northern islands; (4) the south- 
eastern islands; (5) Crete, the Cyclades, and the 
Sporades ; (6) Cyprus; (7) Asia Minor; and (8) the 
Greek dialects of Southern Italy. 

In the dialects of the continental Greece with the 
neighbouring islands and in Italy (dialects 1, 2, and 


1 Interesting examples of the dialects of Modern Greece may 
be found in the play of Visantios—BafvaAwvia. 
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8) we find a very interesting apparent archaism: 
non-contracted forms of the verbs in dw: (é)pwraw 
(instead of pw), pwrdets, pwrdet, EpwrTaes, EPWTAE, 
eépwraape, epwraav. But these forms are not genuine 
archaisms, and in fact are found only from the 
16th century onwards. They are the result of a 
contamination of the second person épwrds, épwrare 
with the usual forms on ews, eve, etc. 

The non-contracted forms aarewotuar (from 
TarTéoat), marevéoat, maTeeTat, maretovjecda, etc., 
which occur from the 12th century, seem to be the 
result of a soft pronunciation of the consonant ¢ 
before vowels. The sound has become a & (r = 77; 
ec = I).1 

The principal features of the different groups of 
the dialects are the following :— 


THE Frrst GROUP 


(The mainland of Greece, Euboea, gina, and the 
Ionian Islands) 


Phonetics 
(2) In the endings éo, da, to, ta, the accented 
vowel is preserved and has not become a J, as 
usually (except Pontos, Asia Minor, and Southern 
Italy) : wadia, unréa (not mard7a, unaja). 


1 Such a softening of consonants is well known in Slavonic 
languages. 
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(b) In the Maina the sound J develops another I 
in the preceding syllable: Bdjle. (varsz) instead of 
Baler (vast). 

(c) In the same territory y= 7 becomes 2 (= the 
French 7): €9 (% =j2) instead of yn, palepitoy 
(majeritst) = payeptky. 

(Z@) In Athens, A®gina, Megara, and Eubcea vu 
and sometimes o are pronounced as U: araotdos 
= okbdos (shishulos), toovdia = cotta, oot = 
axowiov, KSotAa = EvAa, Covtn = Koirn. 


Morphology 


(2) Instead of the aorist formed with o we have an 
aorist formed with « by analogy with the perfect: 
aKovka. a = HKoVOG, eyTUmnka = = eXTUTIN OG. 

(0) The old ending ovo. of the third person 
plural present still exists in Maina, while else- 
where it is replaced by ovr. 

(c) In A®gina the aorist passive has the ending 
O@nva instead of @nka: ed€0nva = €d€0nxKa. 

(d) In addition to the preposition éx, we have 
in this group also dy (6x Tov wddAquov = Ex TOO 
moAguov = because of the war). 


THE SECOND GROUP - 
(Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly) 


Phonetics 


(a) The vowel O becomes an U (cf. the old 
AZolian dialects). , 
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(6) After 7 and 7 the consonant « becomes xi: 
KOULPATYtA = KopupaTia. 

(c) After ¢, 8, and o the same consonant becomes 
Ky! xoupadkja = xwpadia (ywpade = acre). 

(2) Between vowels the consonant o falls out, 
if the following syllable ends with s: va dxetans = 
va pxecdons (that thou dost). 

(¢) In the imperfect and the aorist the accent 
of the singular is preserved also in the plural: 
EPYOUJLOVV— EpYOULAGTOUD. 


Morphology 


(a) The article is é instead of 6: ¢ dv@purros (so 
too in Lesbos). ) 

(5) The nominative plural is used also for the 
accusative (also in Asia Minor). 

(c) Instead of zrotos, we find tovAoyos or tidoyos = 
ttAoyns = of what sort ? 


THE THIRD GROUP 
(The Northern Islands) 


Phonetics 
Before I + becomes x: ad«i (= adri = ear), 
(udxe = eye, from part). 
Morphology 


(a2) The interrogative pronoun is rida (= tivra) 
or iva. 
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(b) The imperative of the passive has the ending 
rot instead of cov: Spdmro. = vrpdaisov (from evr- 
pézropat). 

(c) The diminutives have the ending eA (= eAA): 
KepatéA (from xKépato).} . 

THE FOURTH GROUP 
(The South-eastern Islands) - 


Phonetics 

(a) 7 after an unvoiced consonant becomes o 
or sh. After a voiced consonant it becomes € or 2: 
moos OF m§ds = Tojds, atpio = avpjo = auptovy. 

(6) Insome islands oo becomes to and € (=z =s 
in the German so)—ds: ydAdtoa (= yAdooa), 
matdlw (= mailw).. 

(c) The ending evw of the verbs becomes evyw: 
muoTevyw = muotevw. Naturally Bw becomes fyw, 
for v and f sound alike. 


Morphology 
The interrogative pronoun is ivra (cf. groups 
3 and 6). 
THE FirrH GROUP 
(Crete and the Cyclades) 


Phonetics 
(a) um, yk, vr are =), g, d—not mb, ng, nd: 
pmop® = bord = cipmop =I can; deyydps = fegart 
== the moon; xovra = hodd = near. 


1 Cf, xepards = the devil (in Russian gevt = Zort). 
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Morbhology 
(a4) 6 Baowrés = Baotrtds (= Baorréas). 
(6) Augment is y instead of €: Feapa (== exaya 
from kduvw =I do), ydva = edvya. 
(c) Instead of eépwrofoa (imperfect of epwrdw)— 
épwtovv (epwtas, épwdta, etc.). Instead of érarotca 
(imperfect of waréw)—endreja (emdtejas, emdrete). 


THE SIXTH GROUP 
(Cyprus) 


Phonetics 


(a) B, y, and 8&8 between vowels disappear: 
Kaoupas (= «KdaBovpas = crab), avAdoiua (== ovd- 
Aoyoduat), aeppds (= abdepdds = adedAdos). 

(b) px becomes px: epxovpar = epyopas. | 

(c) Instead of xx, 77, and rr we have the aspirants 
kh, wh, and th: mitha = airra or wicca, AdKkhos = 
AdKkos. 

(d2) By, B5, and yd become fx, fr, and yr: 
eBrouada = €Bdouada = week; Beaivvw = Byaivw = 
Baivw. 

(e) 7 after a consonant becomes xj: xapkja = 
yapTja4 = cards,—or «x: yxwpKd(v) = xwpjd(r) 
yopiov. 


Morphology 
(a) €yj@ or eyjavyn = eyed. 
(0) The aorist imperative passive has the ending 
Gov instead of gov: Aumifov = umHoov. 
(c) The future is formed with éwd instead of @d. 
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THE SEVENTH GROUP 
(Asia Minor +) 
Phonetics 


(a) nis sometimes pronounced ase: ébéxa = adfjxa. 

(0) The syllables 7a and jo or vo are pronounced 
as ae and oe in Latin: rAodw = Avdww = Avw. 

(c) or becomes oo: ood = ord =’'s5 TO = Ets TO. 


Morphology 


(a2) The possessive pronouns éuds and euérepos = 
juéerepos (ny =e) are preserved (instead of pov and 
pas), 

(5) Instead of ti—vro. Instead of rd—a. Instead 
of aités—adrs (tov viovdt = Tov vidov adrod). Instead 
of rov—dyré(s). Instead of ofros—afodros. 

(c) Neuter instead of masculine: 6 ¢itAov = 6 
didos (plural: of diAja = of did, THY drAjay, etc.). 

(Z@) Instead of the ending ‘Copai—iorovpar: — 
TAyloKOULAL = Tayilouas. 

(e) Aorists: émotka (= Ancient Greek wezoinka), 
éoéyxa (= Ancient Greek etonveyxa), e€éyxa (= old 
e€jveyKa). 

(f) ev = (ev)cote. | 

(g) The old infinitive is preserved in the regions 
on the shore of the Black Sea. Similarly the verbs 
on ow and the imperative of the aorist on or: 
Kovpevoor, Kdipov. 


1 Cf. R. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor, Cambridge, 
1910. | 
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(4) The negation instead of éy. (from od yi) is 
Ki (= odki). In Cappadokia we meet also the old 
forms 7oav and ¢oré. The third person of the 
plural is &vrat (= evo). 


THE EIGHTH GROUP 


Southern Italy (Terra d’Otranto and Bova) } 


Phonetics 


(2) y is pronounced before dump vowels as 
g, not as gh. 

(b) A between vowels becomes ¢d (d spoken with 
the top of the tongue bent backwards): judd: = 
mounkt (= the bird). | 

(c) The s in the ending is suppressed: jeldi = | 
yeAdets. 

(Z) In the Terra d’Otranto @ beginning a word 
is pronounced ¢; internally it becomes a s: ted = 
beds, lisavi = ABapr. 

(ce) 5 is pronounced as d, not ds. 

(f) xr becomes ¢r: niftd = viyra. 

(g) In Bova both yr and ¢r become or: mista 
(== viyra); estd = éfra. 

(hk) € and #% are pronounced in the Terra 
d’Otranto as fs : afsild (= dynAds), fsero (= E€pw = 
eifevpw = olda). 

(:) € and & in Bova become dz; dzilo (Udo), 
dzom (= pwpi = pwpiov). 

1 Cf. Morosi, I dialetti gveci della terra d’Otranto, 1870. 
K 
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Morphology 


(a) The indefinite article is @ instead of vas: 
@& Sacco = éva oaKKo. 

(5) The s and m in the endings of the sub- 
stantives in general disappear. 

(c) The substantives in as have in the plural 
the ending 7: andras (= dvrpas = avyp)—andri. 

(@) Instead of pjti—ma: ma ghineka = pia 
yuvatka (= yury). 

(e) Instead of éyw (eghd)—evd; they has been - 
replaced by v. 

(f) Instead of rus—tio (accus. tno or #20). 

(g) Cispu = dotts, passo =aés (neuter Passio, 
femin. passia), putt = ore. 

(h) Peo, pea, per = qrotos.! 

1 According to the usual explanation the Greeks of southern 
Italy are the descendants of colonists who came to Italy in the 
Middle Ages. But Gerhard Rohlfs in Griechen und Romanen in 
Unieritalien (Geneva, 1924) thinks that they are descendants 
of old Greek colonists. Indeed, we know Greek inscriptions of 
the 6th century at Naples, and southern Italy was under 


Byzantine sway till the 9th century, when Greek colonists came 
again from Greece. 


APPENDIX 
I 


A SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF tee ene CS 
IN GREEK 


The sounds which form the words of a language 
are changing in the course of time generally 
according to some rules.t But these rules have 
exceptions due to the influence of analogy, 
assimilation, and dissimilation. Each change, 
qualitative or quantitative, occurs under certain 
circumstances. The principal rules of the Greek 
phonetics are the following :— 

1. A general phenomenon in the lanipaace is 
the so-called—by a German word—A Odlaut, 1.e. the 
regular change of the vowel of the root or of the 
suffix of a word. There are three degrees of the 
Ablaut: the full, the middle or the reduced, and 
the feeble grade. According to Hirt (Griechische 
Laut- und Formenlehre, p. 147) we have in Greek 
the following cases: (1) Roots with a long vowel 0: 

1 Some philologists speak of ‘laws’ of the change of sounds ; 
but the ‘laws’ cannot admit exceptions. Brugmann and the 
so-called ‘Young Grammarians’ (Junggrvammatiker), indeed, 
assert that the laws of the phonetics have no exceptions. This 
opinion is given up by most philologers. Cf. Havet in Bull. de la 
Société Linguistique, xvi (1910), p. 44. 
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6—é—a (e): Ow—pos, ri—On—m, Ti—Pe—pevr. (2) 
Roots with a short vowel 0: o—e—O: dyos—é€yw— 
€oxov =*séseyov. (3) Roots with the sound wu: d#o— 
uer—u, OF o%—eu—_: éXj—Aov—Oa, €—XeV—oopan, 
nAvbov; a—For—dds, a—Féi—dw, a—v—6dy. (4) 
Roots with the sound 2: 01—ei—1; orotyos, oretyw, 
oTixos. 

2. The semi-vowel 7 of the primitive language 
became in Greek at the beginning of words a 
spiritus asper (és, cf. in Sanscrit yas) or ¢ (Cvydv, 
cf. in Latin zugum). Sommer explains this difference _ 
in the following manner: the sound ¢ became a ¢: 
(1) if the next syllable contained a s or ah (Covvue 
from *{aovuu, cf. cungo). As the sound s often 
became in Greek a p (rhotacism), ¢ became a € 
also before p +a consonant (€dpé, cf. in Russian 
qurkvy = alert). (2) before v =u: Cuyov. In the 
middle of words the ¢ disappeared between two 
vowels: ryzdw from *ryatw (cf. in Latin the ending 
two of verbs (ex. gr. munio) and in Russian: 
éitdiu = I read). In the Homeric form ketarae the ¢ 
is preserved by analogy with xeijzor. Homer has 
preserved ¢ in certain formule: tws (ws), if this 
word is postponed (épyvfes tw&s—Iliad, il, 2—or 
méXexvs iwds—ili, 60). 

3. The digamma (Ff) became in the text of 
Homer and sometimes elsewhere after a vowel a v, 
so that a diphthong was formed: etvdov = *e-Fidov, 
cf. in Sanscrit a-vidam; kepavves from KepaFvds. 

4. Generally the digamma disappeared without 
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leaving change, first between vowels, then at the 
beginning of words. Its existence is proved: (x) by 
comparative philology (efdov from *é-Fidov, because 
in Latin we find video, in Russian vtdjetj]; (2) by 
the fact that some verbs beginning with a vowel 
have nevertheless the syllabic augment édAwy = 
*éFdrwv, from Fadiocowat; (3) by the fact that 
contraction is omitted: éopry (not *wpry), from 
FeFopty, ews (from *7Fos, cf. in Sanscrit javat), 
aréouev (from mwAéFouev, cf. in Slavonian plyvémy) ; 
(4) by the fact that the privative particle is a, 
not av: depyos (from a-Fepyos and Fépyov; if épyov 
were primitive, we would find *dvepyos), a-tdnXos 
(from aFtdnAos; stem is Ftd). 

As we see, the digamma at the beginning of words 
is sometimes replaced by the spiritus asper. It 
sounded like the English wh in ‘wheel’: époy 
from Fépon (cf. in Sanscrit varSam = the rain). 

Between vowels the F disappeared and before p 
it was assimilated to this consonant: dppyros = 
*d-Fonros. In Lesbian and Bceotian fF at the 
beginning of words before p became a 8: Boyrwp = 
Fontwp = pyitwp (cf. in Latin orator, in Russian 
ovdtj = to roar). 

If the F disappeared after consonants, the pre- 
ceding vowel was lengthened: fefvos (pron. ksénos) 
instead of *févFos (e expresses a long e), oddAos 
instead of *éAfFos (cf. in Sanskrit sdrvas). In 
Attic the vowel was not lengthened: €évos, Kdpy 
(from *xdpFn—*xdpfa; cf. in Russian, Kuyva = 
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aopvn). In Lesbian the consonant was doubled, 
while the vowel remained unaffected: &évvos. 

A dental -+ F became in Greek a @: in Slavonic, 
zverj ; in Greek, O%p. 

5. The sibilant o at the beginning of words 
before vowels usually became a spiritus asper: 
tornut, Cf. in Latin szsto; e€ (from *sFé&); cf. in 
Latin sex; dds, cf. in Latin sal; emoua, cf. seguor, 
etc. When the s has disappeared without leaving 
a trace, we must suppose the influence of analogy 
or a dissimilation of aspirates: azarovpia (from | 
*Grarovpia == Sm—marovpia; cf. in Latin simul), 
éyw (from *éyw, cf. e€w). Between vowels in the 
middle of a word the s also became an h/, but later 
the sound disappeared completely (cf. the 7 and 
the F), or, if it stood in the second syllable, the 
spiritus was removed over to the beginning of the 
first: yévous (from *yéveoos), puds (from *puads ; 
cf. in Slavonic my§, in German Maus, in English 
‘mouse ’), fepds (cf. in Sanscrit ¢S1vah), ews (from 
nos, cf. in Sanscrit usah). 

6. Vowels before vowels are shortened: BaotAdwv 
(from *BaovAjwyr), ews (from 7s). 

7. In Ionic and Attic adjacent vowels exchange 
quantity ; this is called the metathesis of quantity: 
Baotréws (from BaciAyos; so actually in Lesbian), 
Aewodixew (from Aewodixno; cf. Cauer, Delectus 
inscriptionum?, 516), mdAcws (cf. wdAnos in Homer), 
eOvredros ; cf. Gvnros. 

8. Two adjacent vowels, if the word contains 
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more than one syllable, and if no other has fallen 
out between the vowels, form one sound: ¢rArc«ire } 
(from giAéere ; the et is a lengthened é), tysére (from 
tysdete). A diphthong may originate, if the second 
vowel is a v OF an t: madis—aais, Bédetis (*BéXecos)— 
BéXevs. 

g. The sonant nasals of Indo-German m and 2 
appear in Greek as a or av (before vowels and if the 
nasal was accented): déxa (from *dékmt; cf. in 
Latin decem and in Slavonic desntj), réxrawa 
(from *rékravyja and *rexrnja), €ace (in Ionian 
etait) from *éoavtt, in Indo-Germanic s#z, in 
Sanscrit sdnit. 

10. The sonant liquids y and { became in Greek 
pa and Aa or ap and aA. This variation is explained 
by Kretschmer (Kuhns Zeitschrift, 31, 391) and 
Hirt (Indogermanische Forschungen, 7, 138). The 
latter regards ap and aA as anomaly partly on 
the analogy of forms containing ep: o7eipu, 
omaptos, or to have originated under the influence of 
metric: Papoaddos in Homer beside Opacuxdpsduos, 
or to be dialectical forms, or finally to be ,, 
i.e. y preceded by a whispered vowel e¢. 

rz. A long vowel was usually shortened before 
zor 4 + nasal, a sibilant or a liquid (a rule discerned 
by Osthoff): Zevs from *Zyus (cf. in Sanscrit 
Djaus), vais from *vais (cf. the Ionic vnds). By this 
rule we may also explain the fact that the augment 


1 In modern Greek «€ appears after e: ¢tAcierar, as the 
analogy of xvAlerat; cf. éxparee, éxdAce. 
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is not formed in verbs beginning with a diphthong: 
evéato. If nevertheless nvEaro is found also, it 
must be regarded as a later formation, perhaps on 
the analogy of #yovr. 

12. Before p in the beginning of words and 
later before o + a consonant an « has originated, 
and before a dental an o—the so-called ‘ prothesis ’: 
e-pvOpos; cf. in Sanscrit rudhirah, in Latin ruber, 
in Russian vaésyj7. In general no Greek word could 
begin with a p; if this occurs sometimes we must 
suppose the loss of a consonant or a semi-vowel 
before this sound: pyjrwp, from *Fp7twp; priHrpa, 
from Fparpa (in Eleian inscriptions we find actually 
this word); piyos, from *Fptyos (in Latin /frigus). 
The prothesis occurs also before other consonants, 
but in this case we must suppose an ‘ Ablaut’ or 
an epic lengthening or that the prothetic vowel 
represents a preposition or a whispered sound: 
e-yOés, from ,x8es; tof, from .c6 (the root is es), 
Also in Modern Greek the prothesis occurs some- 
times: a-yetAr = yetAr = xetAos; a-poddvw instead 
of podvvw ; a-Tovyyave instead of ravyydut (=a gipsy). 

13. Between two consonants (especially liquids 
or nasals) a vowel has sometimes been inserted— 
‘anaptyxis’: dAeyewds = adyewds (from daAyos), 
eBdopos (from *sérzp0s). 

14. Between m and y or / a f has originated 
(‘anaptyxis of a consonant’ because a sound 
had disappeared): peonuBpia (from *yweonp,pia), 
Bporos (from *ppords and *pBpords; cf. in Latin 
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mortalis). Between v and p a 8 has appeared: 
avopos from *dv.pos and *dvpds. 

15. Before a dental or a s the v disappears. 
The preceding vowel is lengthened (e—ea = 6; 
o—ov): es from *évs, ddovor from *o-dovrar (cf. in 
Latindent-s). But thisruleisnot valued in all dialects. 

16. Of two aspirates in adjacent syllables the 
first becomes a tenuis (dissimilation) : tpryds instead 
of *Opuyés (from Opie), rayvs (instead of *@ayus, 
cf. @dcowv from *Oayyjwv); tinue (instead of 
* Onur). In some cases the second aspirate becomes 
a tenuis: owOyrs instead of *owbnht. 

17. A Greek word can have no other ending 
but a vowel or »v, s, and p. 

18. To the gutturals k and gh with a following 
7 (y) of the primitive language corresponds in 
Greek ar and rr or oo: in Sanscrit pacyati, in 
Russian pec7 (first person of the present: pekzu), 
the primitive form *egjo, in Greek wécow (or 
néntw); in Sanscrit laghu, in Greek é-Adcowv 
(from *é-Adghjwv). 

1g. In Greek dh +7 of the primitive language 
becomes ro or oo: in Sanscrit madhya, in Greek 
pecoos (from *pedh7jos, cf. in Latin medius). 

20. Before » the labials are assimilated: don- 
pa (cf. omr-w7-a) becomes Oupea. 

21. The dentals (6, 7, 6) before o themselves 
become also o, and the same thing happens before 
other dentals: *éAmids—éAmis, *Foid-8a—Foto8a. 


PART II 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 
GREEK SYNTAX | 


CHAPTER I 
GENERALITIES, SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


The word ovvrafis in its usual grammatical 
signification was used for the first time by Apollonius 
Dyscolus in the 2nd century of our era in his 
treatise mept ovvrdfews. Formerly the old gram- 
marians understood by this word a simple juxta- 
position of words, wapdeots, as opposed to avvéeats, 
which signified the compounding of words; cf. 
ody Biw and ovpBios. But some questions of syntax 
had been already before that time treated by 
Protagoras, Aristotle, the Stoics, etc. Apollonius 
was nevertheless the founder of syntax as a 
systematic science. 

It is well known that syntax deals with the 
forms of words in clauses, of the nature of clauses 
in general, and of their union. But what is a 
clause ? Dionysius the Thracian in the 1st century 
before Christ defined speech as a joining together 
of words to express a complete (adroreAns) sentence. 
But there are clauses which do not express a sen- 
tence, but only a feeling, a desire, a command, or an 
exclamation. In modern times the German philolo- 
gist Paul has proposed the following definition: the 
clause is a manifestation of the fact that several 
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ideas have become united in the mind of the 
speaker and the instrument to produce these same 
ideas in the mind of the hearer. The objection has 
been made that this definition would include as 
clauses also such groups of words as ‘ the good 
man.’ Paul has replied (in his Prinzipien der 
Sprachgeschichte, p. 123) that such juxtapositions 
have indeed developed of clauses: ‘ the good man’ 
from ‘ the man is good.’—Wilhelm Wundt defines: 
‘The clause is an expression in speech of the 
arbitrary breaking of a general idea into its parts 
put in logical connexion one with the other.’ But a 
general idea consisting of different parts can be 
expressed also by a single word: tpimovus, dpo-tpov. 
Consequently Wundt grants that there is no 
absolute difference between word and clause. For 
instance, the Latin vocative Marce! can be con- 
sidered as a single word, but also as a clause. The 
Sanscrit grammarians, therefore, laid it down that 
there are not only verbal clauses in which the 
predicate is a verb, but also nominal clauses.} 
We may mention the definition of Paul Kretschmer: 
‘The clause is a grammatical expression directly 
produced by feeling or wish.’ In this case every 
interjection would be a clause. Meillet defines the 
clause from a purely grammatical point of view: 
‘La phrase est un ensemble d’articulations liées 

1 Indeed, in the native language of the Indian grammarians, 
the Sanscrit, compounds are formed easily so that a clause can 


be expressed by a single word: asthibhijas = ‘ who has nothing 
but his bones.’ 
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entre elles par des rapports grammaticaux, et qui 
ne dépendent grammaticalement d’aucun autre 
ensemble et se suffisent a elles mémes’ (cf. his 
Introduction, p. 339). 

An essential point in a clause is the presence of 
the predicate. It is true that there are apparently 
clauses not having a predicate or a subject. In 
Greek, in Latin, and in the Slavonic languages the 
personal pronoun as a subject is often omitted. 
In Greek and Latin even regularly, if there is no 
stress on the pronoun. The subject is also, it appears, 
omitted in such impersonal expressions as Bpéyer— 
it rains, or nimgit—it snows. But the subject is 
only seemingly absent. Indeed, ‘ something’ must 
be the cause of the rain or of the snow! Further, 
in Greek from the time of Homer we find clauses 
which apparently have no predicate, like the well- 
known ov« ayabdv (€ori) moAvKotpavin, OF oiwvol dé 
epi mAdes (etot) He yuvatxes. Cf. also the inscription 
IGA. 581, A 6: don T&v ovpwy TovTwr gow, Tica 
Aogirts. That is a use surviving from the times 
when there was no flexion at all. In Greek and 
Latin the copula as the predicate is absent in 
the third person, while in Lithuanian and Russian’ 
it is absent also in the first and second person. In 
Modern Greek, on the contrary, the copula is never 
absent. 

It is natural that the subject should occupy the 
first place in the clause. Where was the predicate 
to be placed in the enlarged clause (by an object, 
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an apposition, etc.) ? In Greek and Latin it was 
put at the end of the principal clause. In subordinate 
clauses the predicate was put in the middle. This 
was the case also in Sanscrit. It was for the reason 
that the verbs (the predicate is a verb) in Sanscrit 
and in Greek originally were all enclitic,! for the 
beginning of the clause was naturally spoken in a 
higher key. In the principal clauses the predicate 
being at the end was spoken with the least emphasis, 
and therefore as a verb losing its accent. But it is _ 
the opinion of many prominent philologists, as 
Delbrueck and Wackernagel, that this was origin- — 
ally the case in all Indo-European languages. If 
even in very old inscriptions the verb is not put 
at the end, this is because in long clauses an effort 
was made to secure greater clearness by putting 
the predicate nearer the subject. 

It is well known that the predicate must agree 
with the subject in number, gender, and case. In 
Ancient Greek we observe an apparent exception 
from this rule, if the subject is a neuter plural. 
The predicate is then not in plural, but in singular. 
But already in Homer we find many exceptions. 
We find the predicate in plural after such subjects: 
dyyea, d€épiara, epmeta, A€rradva, pérea, dda, ovdara, 
ovpa, qedtAa, mTEpG, oTouara, TEKVG, ddoyava, 


dpeiara, PiAa, xelAca, yepuddia. After other subjects 


i} Thence the rule that the accent in the verb is as far as 
possible drawn back, so that in compounds the verb loses the 
accent altogether and is placed on the preposition: ovpdepe, 
KATGKELTAL. 
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the usage varies. In the classical period the predicate 
was in the neuter plural, when the subject was a 
neuter plural, if single objects were in question. 
For instance, we read in Xenophon (Anad. i, 8): 
pavepa jaav tyvn moAAd. If the plural of the subject 
has properly the signification of a singular, as 
yotva, pApa, coréa being parts of one body, devpa = 
the sky, or 6épea =a chain of mountains, already 
in the Homeric poems the predicate is in the 
singular. We find the same thing in the oldest 
Sanscrit. In Modern Greek this peculiarity is not 
found. Johann Schmidt (in Die Pluralbildung der 
indogermanischen Neutra, Weimar, 1889) has pro- 
posed the explanation that the neuter plural forms 
in a were originally in the Indo-European primitive 
language singular forms signifying collectives. But 
we observe in Greek as also in Latin the contrary 
phenomenon, that the predicate is a plural, while 
the subject is a singular collective: +d mdj0os 
eyndioavto moAcuety (Thucydides, i, 125), magna 
multitudo hominum convenerant. In Latin and in. 
Greek the predicate is also a plural, if the subject 
is an indefinite pronoun in singular: missi sunt 
honoratissimus quisque e patribus (Lzvius, 1, 15), 
ovdets exoytnOn Tovs amoAwAdtas TevOotvTes (Xenoph. 
Hell. 2, 2, 3). If the subject is a dual, the predicate 
is sometimes already in Homer in the plural: 
dewa dé ot dace ddavfev.t This was so also in Avesta, 


1 Also the adjective belonging to a dual substantive is some- 
times in the plural: ¢idAas yetpe (Odyss., 11, 211). The cause 
was that the dual began already to grow obsolete. 
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while in Sanscrit the predicate is in such cases also 
a dual. In Avesta and in Greek we observe also 
that if the dual subject signifies objects belonging 
to one another, the predicate may be in the singular: 
éooe SedyHet. Finally, the so-called Pindaric con- 
gruence may be mentioned: in Pindar we observe 
that sometimes the predicate is in singular, while 
the subject is in plural : dpvoe réAAerau. 

The subject in Ancient Greek is usually in 
nominative. Only in the construction of accusative | 
and infinitive in the accusative, and in the con-_ 
struction of the genitive absolute—in the genitive. 
These constructions do not exist in Modern Greek. 


The Predicate 


The predicate is a verb or a noun united with 
the subject by the copula efvar. As many adjectives 
in Greek have but one ending for the masculine 
and feminine, the predicate frequently appears in 
the masculine form, while the subject is a feminine. 
Delbrueck explains this phenomenon (known only 
in Greek) in the following manner : The adjectives 
with one ending for two genders were originally 
substantives in os; for example, Aoidopos signified 
originally slanderer, €wAos—the decline: éwdAos 
dd&€a = a fame which is a decline, that is, which 
is on the decline. For the same reason compound 
adjectives, of which the second part was a sub- 
stantive, could not form a feminine: pododdxrudos, 
KadAiodupos. With regard to the adjectives in vos, 
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etos, atos, and wos, which also cannot form a 
feminine. Delbrueck thinks that as all adjectives 
of this sort have more than two syllables, the 
analogy of compound adjectives influenced them. 
In poetry metrical necessity produced the same 
effect; the ending of the feminine a or 7 is long, 
while the ending of the masculine os is short. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CASES 


In Greek there were originally five cases, while 
in the primitive Indo-European there were eight. 
In Sanscrit we find them all: nominative, 
accusative, vocative, dative, genitive, ablative, 
instrumental, and locative. In Greek only traces | 
have been preserved of the last three. We find the 
ending of the ablative in the adverbs in ws (from 
wo-s): KaAds from KxadAdo-s (cf. the Latin od in 
the inscription of the Scipios: Gnaivod (later 
Gnexo) patre prognatus), of the instrumental—in 
the ending of the dative of the stems in A and O: 
ots and ats, and of the locative in the ending ot 
of the dative of the plural of the consonant-stems 
(cf. the ending of the locative in Sanscrit su). 

The vocative is properly not a case. The Indian 
grammarians declared it to be an _ intercalary 
clause.? 

The cases most fully in use are the nominative 
and the accusative. The genitive and the dative we 
see disappearing little by little. In the Romance 
languages and in English they have now ceased to 
exist. In Modern Greek the dative is supplied by 


1 Cf. above, p. 158. 
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eis with the accusative and also by the genitive. 
In Ancient Greek the genitive sometimes takes the 
place of the ablative and the dative—the place 
of the locative and the instrumental of the primitive 
language. The development from primitive Greek to 
Modern Greek was as follows: ablative-—genitive— 
ets with the accusative; instrumental—dative— 
pe(7a) with the accusative ; locative—dative or év 
with the dative—ets with the accusative. 

As the nominative had often the same form as 
the vocative, the nominative was united with the 
vocative in addresses, for instance: © dvdpes oF 
mapovtes, Or Leb matep’ HédAvds re (Iliad, iii, 277). 
This phenomenon is very old; we find it in Sanscrit : 
Vajav Indvag ca! =O Vaju and Indra! 


The Accusative 


The accusative is called the case of the direct 
object, for the noun, which depends directly on the 
verbal notion, appears in this case. We say on the 
verbal notion, for we mean not only verbs proper. 
It is possible in Greek, as in many other Indo- 
European languages, for substantives and adjectives, 
which have become substantives, having the signifi- 
cation of a verbal notion to govern the accusative ; 
for example: ETLOTILOVES noav TO. TpOonKOVTA = 
HmloTavTo Ta TpoojKovra (Xenoph.), e€apvds eius Ta 
epwTrwpeva = e€apvotuat Ta epwrwpeva (Plato). The 
accusative therefore is a supplement of the verbal 
notion ; it may be said, it expresses the extent of 
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the action. But there are also verbs which do not 
permit of such a supplement. On the other side it 
is an old phenomenon in the Indo-European 
languages, that after such verbs, the so-called 
‘intransitives, in a certain signification the 
accusative may be used: perw twa (with the 
meaning ‘to await,’ not ‘to remain’), yeAd tiva 
(‘ to scorn,’ not ‘to laugh’). Cf. also the Pindaric 
expression aoAdvice ypvacov = it has rained much 
gold. 

From the definition of the accusative it results 
also that this case signifies not only the object of 
the verbal notion, but also a direction or relation of 
the action of the subject towards something.! Thus 
we explain such accusatives in Greek as: ’Odvpuma 
vwuKay, Toumyy téumev, paynv pdayeoar, Koyrdobar 
xdAKxeov trvov. Such use of the accusative is very 
old. In Sanscrit we find jzved vaicyasya jivtkam = 
he lives the life of a vai¢ya. In Ancient Greek such 
an object could also be qualified by an adjective: 
aty.os THY TavTHY aTYyLiaV. 

Further, by the accusative was expressed the 
extension of the verbal notion in space and time: 
yeyovws TpidKovra ern, Kopos euewvey yudpas énra. 
The accusative of the direction answering the 
question whither ? also belongs to this category: 
OdAauov careBiycero (cf. in Latin, Romam profictsct). 

1 R. Blimel (in Indogermanische Forschungen, vol. 33) dis- 
tinguishes: (1) an accusative of the space of command; (2) 


an accusative of the direction ; (3) an accusative of the distance ; 
and (4) an accusative of the purpose. 
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But very early this construction was replaced by a 
preposition with the accusative. 

The notion of the accusative as the case of 
relation is clearest in the construction named 
accusative of the inner object. It has existed in 
Sanscrit, but has disappeared very early. In Latin 
poetry it was used as a Grecism. But in Zend it 
was not less customary than in Greek. We find in 
Greek: aAya tiv Kepadjv (Theocritus says in Doric: 
aryéw trav xedaddv). Here, too, the verbal notion 
may be an adjective: Bony ayafos Mevédaos. To 
this category belongs the accusative of the measure: 
ToTapLos «vpos TpidKovTa myyewv. It is true that 
Brugmann declares edpos, piKos, Bdfos, etc., to be 
nominatives as apposition to the preceding sub- 
stantives. Delbrueck explains the early disappear- 
ance of this accusative by the opposition of the 
instrumental; already Homer says instead of 
evpUTEpos TOvs Wuous—evpUTEpos wWuotow. Brugmann’s 
opinion is that, on the contrary, the accusative has 
in such cases ousted the instrumental. 

Two accusatives also may depend on a verbal 
notion, one indicating an object and the other the 
duration of the action: wodtopxycas IIdpov €& Kat 
elxoot Hépas, OF an accusative of the inner object: 
direty TWA TavToinv dirAornTa (Odyssey, O, 245). Also 
two accusatives of the object may depend on one 
verbal notion: dddoxnw tiva povoiyv. This 1s 
explained by what is called zeugma; two clauses 
are united into one: dvddcKxw twa + dvddoKw povorkyy. 
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To this category belong expressions like drodaivw 
Twa, Tl, TApPeXW EULAVTOV TE. 

The immediate source of the accusative of the 
inner object is the ‘accusativus grecus’: 6dd- 
oKew Twa povotxny being an established phrase, 
it was possible to go further and say: dcddoxerat 
Tis povoiknv. Hence came the idiom (according to 
Brugmann) of adding to passive verbs an accusative 
to express the object affected by the action, even 
when the verb in the active was not capable of. 
being followed by accusatives of the whole and the 
part. We find, for example, in Xenophon: éreAedrynoay 
amoTunbévres tas Kepadds. To the passive forms 
were associated the intransitive verbs, asin Homer: 
yeynbe Se THY dpéva roysnv. By any of the participles 
this accusative wanted the adjectives also, as in 
Homer: wdéas aipardes, dofds tiv Kxedadyv. Thus 
little by little the notion of the transmission of an 
action to an object passed over to the notion of 
some relation to this object. Here we have in 
consequence a return to the primitive use of the 
accusative (see above). 

To the accusative of the inner object a qualifica- 
tion is often added: kaxiorny dovdAciay SovdAcveu, 
ndtorov Biov Cav (= Brotv). But already in Homer 
the substantive is sometimes omitted and the verb 
is then determined by the adjective, which takes 
the place of an adverb: opepddrAcov (xdvaBov) 
covaBnoav. Then followed the idiom of determining 
the verb by an adjective in the neuter accusative, 
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where no substantive is omitted. Thus were formed 
the expressions: péya Aéyew, pavkov BrAcrew, 78d 
yeddv, péya dpovety, etc. The plural also was often 
used: o€€a KexAnyds, Kada TrodrevecOar. It was in 
this way that in Modern Greek the neuter of the 
plural of the adjective took the place of an adverb. 
The adverbial use of the pronouns may be similarly 
explained: roéro, réacov, Tt, oddév (robTo yaiper = 
TavTnv THY xapav xaipe). In Ancient Greek feminine 
adjectives also sometimes became adverbs: aa 
(rAnynv) ribov (Ihad, v, 830). 


The Genitive 


As the accusative expresses the dependence of 
the noun on the verbal notion, the genitive expresses 
the dependence of one noun on another. The 
principal notion of the genitive is in the sphere or 
the category of something. One noun is thus 
determined by the other. The place of the genitive 
may therefore be taken by an adjective, a word 
whose natural function it is to determine another; 
instead of retyos Ai~ou we may say Tetyos Hifiwor., 
Patronymica indeed were expressed in some of 
the Ancient Greek dialects by the genitive, and in 
others by adjectives: Anpoobévys Anpoclévous ; 
cf. vids XOevnAnios. In other Indo-European 
languages the latter manner prevailed. Also in 
Latin the addition of f(zlius) was usual; for 
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instance, Gaz f(tlius). Only in Greek the patronymic 
was expressed by the genitive alone.! 

It must be observed that in Greek the genitive 
may depend also on verbs; usually on those which 
indicate a partnership, for example: peréyew 
(ris Actas), weradcddvas (ray ypnudtwv). But here, too, 
an original dependence on the noun may be stated 
as the principal notion of the genitive. It was said: 
peTadoots TOV ypnudtwy OF péroxos THs Actas. Thence 
the passage to peradsddvat trdv ypnudrwy and 
petéxew THs Actas was natural. | 

In the same category may be mentioned the 
genetivus copie et inopie and the genetivus 
criminis. Similarly the genitive could depend on 
verbs indicating a striving or endeavouring, as 
yAixeoba, epdv, didorysetv, because one could say: 
6 matpidos €pws. Further, to the same category 
belongs the genitive dependent on the verbs 
indicating to perceive, to remember, to take 
care of something, not to remember, not to take 
care: aicbdvowat TLVOS (from aiaOnais TLWOS, pyvyicKkw 
rivos (uvypn Tivos), ayeddw (from apéAera Tuvos), etc. 
This genitive is Indo-European: memini alicuius 
rei, sich einer Sache erinnern. Sometimes such 
verbs govern the accusative. A preponderance of 
the verbal character over the nominal must in 
this case be supposed. In the expression akodw Tivos 
we have the ablative genitive (cf. below). The 
genitive dependent on the verbs ‘ to eat,’ “ to taste,’ 


1 In Russian some family names in north-eastern Russia have 
the form of the genitive plural, for example: Soukhth, Pjdnyh. 
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‘to enjoy ’’ may be explained if we repeat that this 
case has the character of an adjective ; for instance, 
éofiew pocyov 18 = éofiew pdaxeov Kpéas. This 
genitive, too, was Indo-European: in old Saxon 
wateres drinkan, in Italian mangiare del pane, in 
Russian napitsja wody (to drink of the water). 

In Greek the genitive has also filled the place of 
the old ablative, especially in its principal notion, 
that is replying to the question: from what some- 
thing is taken, or from what it is separated. The 
genitive appears dependent on verbs indicating a 
separation, and after the comparative and the 
superlative (genetivus comparationis) : améyw twos, 
KwWAVW TiWos, aTooTEpéw Tivos, Aapyopal Tivos, peilwy 
twos, KdAAoTov Tav mpotépwr dynos. In Modern 
Greek the place of this genitive is taken by the 
preposition dé with the accusative. In the Greek 
dialects of Southern Italy this preposition is afz: 
to pult e caddto’ pt to vorast = 70 mwdei(v) (éore) 
KaAXio(v) awd TO ayopacer(r). 

Further, the genitive of space and time may also 
be regarded as an ablative. The genitive of time 
was certainly Indo-European. Brugmann explains 
that the accusative indicated the extension of the 
time, the locative the time during which some- 
thing has happened, and the genitive simply 
the date. Some scholars (Huebschmann, Siecke) 
have declared that this genitive (for example: 
vuxtés = in the night; cf. in German nachis) } 


1 As analogy to tags. They say: tags tiber. 
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is an adjective. For example, vuxtos 7AGe == vuKte- 
pwos #AGe. But the phrase might also be rendered: 
he came from the side of the night. The genitive 
in Greek would then replace an ablative (cf. in 
Latin noctu). Night and day were regarded by the 
astronomers as one totality—vuxrrpepov. The local 
genitive has been explained by some scholars 
(Brugmann, Hentze, La Roche) as a genitive 
partitive ; for example: e€pyovrat wediovo. Delbrueck 
originally believed that this genitive was in place | 
of the locative or the instrumental. Later he 
thought that it was a ‘ genuine’ genitive (cf. his 
Syntaktische Forschungen, iv, 44). But perhaps here, 
too, the genitive might be explained as taking the 
place of the ablative: épyovra: wediovo = they 
come from the plain. We must mention that in 
Slavonic in such a case we have the instrumental: 
in Russian tdut vavninoit. Also what is in Greek 
genitive of time appears in Slavonic as the instru- 
mental: in Russian prisli nogju = they came in 
the night. 

Lastly, the genitive in Greek had the place of the 
ablative absolute (in old Slavonic and in German 
the dative absolute). 

As for the reason why in Greek the ablative had 
its place taken by the genitive, Delbrueck has 
pointed out that in Sanscrit the endings of both 
cases in the singular of all the stems, with the 
unique exception of the stems on a, were identical; 
these endings are: ah (bal’ayah), ah (varinah), 
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uh (datuh), eh (agnéh), oh (satréh). To these endings 
corresponds in Greek os—the ending of the genitive 
singular of what is called the third declension. 
But if yaleoPar vyds was used, then by analogy 
xaleoBat KeAevGov would be possible. The uses of 
the genitive and ablative have little by little become 
confused and their limits broken down. 


The Dative 


While thus in Greek two old cases have coincided 
in the genitive, the dative represents as many as 
three cases: the dative, the locative, and the 
instrumental. Thus we may perceive in the forms 
employed in old Eleian, Arcadian, and Cyprian 
that the form of the locative is used for the dative, 
while in general in the first and second declension 
the contrary has happened. In the third declension 
the form of the locative is used for the dative in 
all dialects. In Homer besides the old instrumental 
used as a dative also the genuine form of this case 
on dt = bit seems to exist. In Indo-European, 
according to Schleicher, besides the ending of the 
instrumental plural—bhis, we must suppose the 
form of the singular—bdhz. But Hirt explains the 
Homeric ending ¢« as corresponding to the Gothic 
preposition 6s = German bez = at. He thinks that 
Bods ayéAndt in Homer signifies ‘ an ox at the herd.’ 

Usually the dative is called the case of a wider 
object in contrast to the accusative, the case of the 
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nearest object. Kuehner defines the dative more 
clearly as the case by which the person or the 
thing is designed, for which something is being 
done. Brugmann says more concisely: the dative 
is the case of interest. Here the dativus commodi 
and incommodi is conspicuous and also the dativus 
finalis, designing a purpose. Here belongs also 
(although one might also think of the instrumental) 
the well-known Greek idiom, by which, if the predi- 
cate has the form of the perfect passive, the subject . 
appears in the dative: ri mémpaxrat rots dAXoats, 
instead of ri to t&v dAAwy mrémpaxrat, OF TooabTa joe 
etpjobw, instead of tm’ euot cipjobw (Lysias, 24, 4). 

Through this principal signification of the dative 
is also explained the use of this case in dependence 
on adjectives, signifying equality, resemblance, or 
difference: tacos, adiyxuos, Guotos, avoxotos. Further, 
of the adjectiva verbalia in réos: é40t woAcunréov 
éoriv. Finally, to this category belongs the dativus 
ethicus and in Latin the dative, which might be 
called reflective: guid tibt vis (in German cf. das 
hatte ich mir nicht gedacht !). 

It must be mentioned that some scholars do not 
recognize this genuine dative as a grammatica] 
case and admit only its signification as a locative. 
The original ending of the dative—az is declared 
to be a modification of the locative ending 7. This 
explanation of the dative seems indeed confirmed 
by the very ancient forms youat and hum. The 
dativus locativus may be called also dativus 
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temporis, for it is used not only to signify place, 
but also time. As locative it is used to indicate 
where an object is (uvy@ KAoins) or the place to 
which it comes (wediw wécev). The dativus temporis 
remained longer in use. Such, for example, 1s 
TH mpotepaia or ’OdAvumiows. This last example 
shows the possibility of a transition of a local case 
to a case indicating time: ’OAvuriois = at Olympia, 
or = at the time of the Olympian games. 

Also of persons the dative was used as a locative, 
but only in the plural. Nevertheless Delbrueck 
understands @duio7e in the phrase of Homer, 0, 88: 
"“Hpn—@éuore S€ KaddAtrapjw—sdéxro démas—as a 
locative: from Themis, or at Themis. He proves 
this by a similar construction in Sanscrit. 

In later times the locative was expressed by 
prepositions with the dative, not by the dative 
alone. Some genuine locatives are preserved never- 
theless in classical Greek: ’OAvprriaot, ’“AOjvyar. 

The instrumental had originally in Indo- 
European the signification of ‘ going together ’; 
it was rather a casus sociativus. In Greek the dative 
as a successor of the instrumental has this significa- 
‘tion only in Homer and very seldom in classical 
prose. We casually observe the transition to the 
later purely instrumental signification: 7 vir 
53) Tpoindev ixdvets vnt re Kal érdpoiot (A 163). Here 
érdpotot iS sociative, but vyi—already a pure 
instrumental. Only the dative of adrds has preserved 
its sociative signification in the classical period as 
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in Homer: ddd’ adrots tamoust Kal dppacw dooov 
idvres = together with the horses (¥ 8), adrats 
tpinpeot = together with the ships. Further, design- 
ing sections of troops (cf. Xenophon, Anab. 7, 6, 
29: Gappadéws édetzovrTo of modeuioe Kat TeATAOTIK®. 
Closely related with this dative is the dative of 
circumstances: yupry TH Kehadf, patdp@ 7H mpocwrw, 
TokKA@ OopvBw, etc., and the dative of approach: 
érecOox (in Latin segui governs the accusative), 
OptArciv, moAeueiv, payeoat tur, etc. In Sanscrit. 
these verbs are constructed with the instrumental: 

bhrata bhratra yuyudhé = the brother fights with 
the brother. 

In general the dative was overned by a verb 
or a verbal notion. But it happened also that the 
case was governed by a substantive or an adjective. 
This construction can be understood most easily 
when verbal substantives are used: 77v tod Geod 
ddow duiv (Plato), taypétyns tots vouors. Similarly 
the dative was used to mark a ‘ belonging to some- 
thing,’ or that something exists for something: 
HAot Tats OUpats, ypappateds TH BovdAy (cf. in German : 
letblich Dir Geschwisterkind, in Russian: on mnjé 
dyug =he is my friend (‘friend to me’). 


CHAPTER III 


THE VOICES OF THE VERB 


Owing to the omission of the object many 
active verbs became used as intransitives. A very 
familiar example is éAavvw, which originally 
signified to drive, to push, but later had the 
signification ‘ to move forward,’ ‘ to ride,’ and in 
general ‘ to advance.’ This happened because of the 
omission of the object driven, for example, immov.1 
Thus the verb trdyw signifying originally ‘ to lead ’ 
had already in Byzantine age the meaning ‘ to go.’ 
Cf. in Modern Greek wyyatww, va maw, va 7as—from 
va wrayns and va mayns, etc. 

On the other hand, there were in Greek, as 
already in Indo-European, verbs having middle 
form, but active meaning: ezopat, in Latin seqguor, 
in Sanscrit sdtaié; xetros, in Sanscrit séé; forat, 
in Sanscrit asté. These are especially verbs ex- 
pressing an emotion or a passion, as o€Bopat, 
alouat, axyvunor, xwouat, and the future of many 
active verbs, as duaptiooua, devEoxat, kanotuar, etc. 
Delbrueck’s explanation is that this phenomenon . 
is due to a false generalization of such phenomena 
as Bjow = ‘I will move,’ Byoopat =‘ I will move 


1 It is well known that the same has happened also to the 
English verb ‘ to drive.’ 
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forward,’ that is ‘I will go.’ This explanation is 
not accepted by Hirt, because it remains unex- 
plained why only single verbs followed this analogy, 
not all. Many active verbs had a middle future 
already in Indo-European times. 

In the course of time the middle in Greek lost 
its reflexive value. Xenophon says €av7@ srepurrowy- 
cocoa. Polybius uses azavr@uar in the sense of 
amavra, Herodas—deirar in the sense of de. But 
already Homer—copd&puar in the sense of op&. In 
Modern Greek the reflexive use of the middle is 
not known at all. 

In Indo-European there were only two voices 
of the verb: the passive and the middle. This 
latter voice signified that the action had a relation 
to the subject. Thus this voice had properly two — 
significations, the passive and the reflexive. Indeed, 
in Sanscrit there are passive forms only for the 
present stems, but these forms have developed 
from the present middle of the ya-class. Also in 
the Rigveda instead of this passive we find forms 
of the middle. In Slavonic real passive forms have 
never existed. They are supplied by the reflexive 
form of the verb (active + the reflexive pronoun) 
and in the past by the participle with the auxiliary 
verb. In Germanic languages this latter formation 
is preponderant. Also in Greek we have a proof 
of the original non-existence of the passive in the 
fact that the passive sense is for the most part 
expressed by forms historically middle. Only in the 
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aorist are there peculiar endings, yy and @nyv, for 
the passive; but even these endings had not this 
sense originally. They were active. The explanation 
given by Delbrueck is as follows: The aorist 
eddgunv (from dav) originally signified ‘ to become 
tame.’ If the author of this state is named, he 
may appear either in the instrumental case or a 
prepositional phrase may be used: éSdyn dad twos = 
he became tame through somebody. An intransitive 
verb is closely connected with a passive. This 
form (the aorist passive) was naturally to hand and 
ready when it was desired to create similar forms 
from transitive verbs; for example, from tUmrw 
it was possible and natural to form érvmnv on the 
analogy of eddunv. 

During the development of the Greek language 
little by little the passive signification of the middle 
forms became preponderant. Finally, the middle 
voice ceased fo exist at all. The peculiar forms of the 
future and aorist middle became obsolete. Often 
the aorist passive appears instead of the aorist - 
middle. 

In the passive construction the agent was for 
the most part expressed by uo with the genitive. 
But other prepositions also were used: éx rod 
Kar’ aatu Baoir€ws ra5’ dpyerae (Sophocles, Hdipus, 
col. 67). From the time of Polybius dzvé with the 
genitive usually appears (J. 34, 8: amd tv Onpiwv 
damwAAvvro). Homer uses also dad with the dative: 
im’ ’Apyetotot déBovro (I]. II, 121). 


- CHAPTER IV 


THE TENSES 


It should be stated at once that the original 
function of the present, aorist, and perfect stems 
was not to indicate the time of the action, when 
something happened, but rather the manner of the 
action, how something happened.t We can thus 
understand, why from many stems some of the 
tenses cannot be formed. The present is wanting 
in stems signifying a momentary action, for the 
present by its nature signifies a lasting action. This 
was the case already in Indo-European. In Sanscrit 
adhav = to run, expressing a lasting action, appears 
only in the present; similarly from the Greek 
6éw no aorist can be formed. 


The Present 


The present signifies a lasting action or state. 
But as present-stems appear in various forms, 
we must infer that there have been different 
shades in their significance. Delbrueck even 
supposes that the original signification of the 
present was not of a lasting, but of a beginning 
action. 


3 This fact is stated by G. Curtius in his Evlduterungen zur 
griechischen Schulgrammatik, 1875, p. 179. 
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There is no doubt that such a present existed 
in Indo-European. But as far as Greek, the matter 
must be left undecided. 

As the present-stem in its original nature gave 
no indication at all of the time of action, so the 
present tense serves to indicate a condition or a 
continuous action not only in the present, but also 
in the past or in the future. In this connexion 
the historical present is well known. Delbrueck 
supposes that the use of this form was a special 
Greek acquisition made in later times, inasmuch 
as Homer mentions no use of it. Brugmann 
explains this by the epic style. However, after 
mdpos the present tense has even in Homer the 
signification of the past: wapos ye pev ovrt Oapilers 
(+ 386). In regard to the use of the present as 
a future, individual present-stems have exclusively 
this signification. That is the case in verbs, the 
original signification of which is perfective, that is 
when this stem signifies a finished action; ‘I find’ 
is perfective, ‘I seek’ 1s imperfective. In Greek 
from perfective stems are formed the verbs ety 
(= I will go), e001 (= I will eat), wiowor (= I will 
drink). Having the form of a present these verbs 
have the signification of a future. But also in 
general the present may acquire the signification 
of a future, especially when the speaker is persuaded 
that an action or a state will ensue: et avrn 7 
mTOALs Andbycerat, exeTaL 7 maca StKkeAta (Thucydides, 
6, gI). 
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It has been observed that the present signifying 
a lasting action is wanting, if the verb signifies a 
momentary action. In these cases in Greek some- 
times we find the vreduplication. Well-known 
examples are: dédwys, riOypw, (s)iornus. The root 
do signifies ‘to give something ’; if for ever or for 
a time is left undecided. The reduplication was 
evidently used to strengthen the meaning and so 
to indicate that something is given for ever. A like 
supposition must be made of the other reduplicated . 
verbs. The reduplication signified duration and. 
repetition. Reduplication of the stem is especially 
found in words ending in cxw, as Bi8pwioKxw (Bpo), 
dudacxw (from da = to make clear; cf. ddos, dds, 
etc.). 


The Future 1 


The original signification of the future in Indo- 
European was to express that somebody is aiming — 
at something, and this signification we actually 
find in Sanscrit and Iranian. Brugmann cites a © 
very clear example in Greek: vautixov mapeckevalor, 
ort meupovaw és tHv AéoBov (Thucydides, 3, r6). 
Then the temporal signification has developed. 


The Imperfect and the Aorist 


In Greek originally two tenses were used for 
narration: the imperfect and the aorist. The 


1 Cf. K. Magnian, Le futur grec, Paris, 1914. 
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difference was that the imperfect simply related, 
while the aorist signified an action beginning in 
the past. Thus in a narration both tenses may be 
used. The difference between them is most evident 
in the formule of the decrees of the Attic assemblies: 
éd0fe TH BovdAR Kat 7H SHuw (the decree was brought 
about), n detva pvar eT pUTAVEVE, O detva eypappareve, 
6 detva éereaorare, etc. The fact that an artist made 
a work of art was expressed by the imperfect: 
’Eyédnuds pe eémotet, or by the aorist ITaubvos 
émoinoe. In the first case the fact was narrated, 
and in the second it was barely stated. Here 
belongs also the so-called incohative aorist : 
Mivws ris Gadrdoons éexpatnoe (Thucydides, 1, 4). 
As a form indicating the beginning of a state, the 
aorist appears in such expressions as yo8nv = I am 
glad (properly: I began to be rejoiced) or éyéAaca = 
that is laughable (properly: I began to laugh at it). 
It is probable that we have here the original 
signification of the aorist, for in Sanscrit the tense 
is used almost exclusively in this way. 

It is known that in some languages a supposition 
is expressed by the future or the future perfect. 
We say in French: 7 sera parti = 1 suppose that 
he has set off; or in German: ev wird abgeretst sein. 
In Modern Greek the aorist with the particle 6a 
is used: 0a aveywpyoev. 

In Ancient Greek the aorist was used also to 
express a general sentiment (the “ gnomie aorist ’). 
This is usually explained by the omission of such 
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words as 7roAAdxts, or dy, Or in negative sentences, 
of ovaw. Such words are, in fact, sometimes used 
with the gnomic aorist, and it was supposed that 
the Greek expressed a general experience by 
emphasizing the fact that the action in question 
had already happened. But this explanation will 
not serve for such sentences as: Time destroys all 
that is fair, 6 ypdvos mév Kaddv édferpev. Bréal in his 
Essai de sémantique (p. 350) thinks that we have 
here a very old use of the aorist, dating from the 
time when this tense, like the perfect, would be 
applied to action in the present. The scholar 
thinks that the aorist in such sentences expresses 
only the manner of action. 


The Perfect 


The meaning of the perfect tense developed in 
Greek along the same line as in the Asiatic branch 
of Indo-European, that is in Sanscrit and in 
Avestan. The initial use of the perfect was to 
express the intensive nature of a condition. For 
example: ré-@vynxe (from *@e-Oynxe) = dead—dead 
= totally dead. The reduplication marks the 
intensity. Later the perfect expressed an action 
done completely. From this the use of the perfect 
as a past tense naturally developed. Thus the 
perfect began to play the part of a rival to the 
aorist. We read in a papyrus of 160 before Christ 
(Pap. Louvre 327, line 23): efSov cai néiwxa. Later 
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the aorist gets the ascendant over the perfect, and 
in Modern Greek this tense has ceased to exist, 
having been in the period of the xow7 next to the 
aorist the tense of narration. The parallel use of 
both tenses has influenced the form of the perfect ; 
it was modified in the direction of the aorist: 
instead of wemadevKaot—meraideveay was formed 
(cf. éewaidevoav). In the modern xafapevouca the 
perfect has been preserved to indicate an action 
done completely in relation to the present. The 
form also has been changed; instead of wemaidevxa— 
éyw madedce(v). But this relation to the present 
has been a characteristic of the perfect ever since 
the time of Homer; it had always this relation to 
the present. While the latter signified that some- 
thing now happens, the perfect signifies that 
something is now already done. Thus the perfect 
can sometimes take the place of the present: 
yéynfa does not mean ‘I have been glad,’ but 
simply—I am glad. Some perfect stems have in 
Attic prose exclusively the present meaning: 
BéBynxa =I stand, péuvnwor = I remember (cf. the 
Latin memini). The necessity arose of forming 
a past to correspond to these presents. This was 
done by the addition of the augment and by the 
use of a special ending. In this way the pluperfect 
came into being: BéByxa—I stand, €BeBrjxcew— 
I stood. It existed already in Sanscrit and in 
Avestan. 


CHAPTER V 
THE MOODS 
The Indicative 


The so-called ‘modus irrealis’ is expressed in 
Greek by the imperfect indicative with the particle 
av or kev. This may be explained by the analogy 
with verbs signifying ‘it should be,’ like ée or 
awdede. But this use of the indicative developed 
only later. Homer expresses the past irrealis also 
by the optative: kat vw Kev év@’ amddowro (Iliad, 
V, 311). So sometimes Herodot: efyoay ay (i, 2). - 
This use of the optative is consistent with its 
signification as the mood of possibility. Cf. below. 
From the Hellenistic period onwards instead of 
were aS a particle, éfeAov also was used, and this 
word, like <i@e, was followed, not by the infinitive, 
but by a past tense of the indicative; for instance: 
ws operdv ye Bpéywa DiAummeins e&émov rKedadfs 
(Anthologia Palatina, ix, 519, 3). Wackernagel, 
quoting this instance, explains é¢eAov as a par- 
ticilpium absolutum, like éfdv (instead of é£ea71— 
Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu Homer, p. 200). 

The particles dv and xeév (xe, xa) differ both in 
their origin and in their use. The original form of 
the «a and xe(v) was xay (cf. Hugo Weber, Die 
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dorische Partthkel K A, Halle, 1864). This form is 
found in inscriptions. Identical with xd» is the 
Vedical particle kdm (cf. Kuhn in Hallische Aligem. 
Litteratur-Zeitung, 1846, ui, p. 846), the force of 
which is to give emphasis (Kuhn and Benfey 
translate ‘certainly ’—Béthling and Rothe in 
German wohl, 7a). But Delbrueck asserts that xa 
with its indefinite signification comes from the 
pronominal stem a, not from kam (Synt. For- 
schungen, 1, p. 88). One should perhaps translate: 
at any time, at any manner. Osthoff (in 2.G.d.T., 
342) derives xdv from sdm in Sanscrit (= bene; 
cf. the German wohl). The particle av is according 
to Kuhn identical with the particle # in Sanscrit. 
But Delbrueck thinks that the identity is not 
clear, and that av has no parallel in Sanscrit. He 
doubts even the identity of the Greek dv and the 
Latin an supposed by Bopp, Grimm, Hartung, and 
Pott. We can go no further than to remark that 
av is usually found in negative clauses and «év with 
the subjunctive mood in relative clauses. In 
disjunctive clauses «évy is sometimes repeated, 
while dy never is. 


The Subjunctive 


On the original signification of the subjunctive 
opinions differ.1 While J. M. Stahl and Delbrueck 
suppose that its use was to express a desire, Hirt 


1 Cf. A. Walter, Die aa des Conjunktivs wm 
Griechischen, Heidelberg, 1923. 
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asserts that in its original signification it was a 
mood of the future. Brugmann supposes that 
already in the primitive language there existed 
three sorts of subjunctive: the voluntative (dwt), 
the deliberative (77 tw), and the prospective ({Swyat). 
The most probable original use was the desire or 
purpose to do something. As the future tense 
expresses an action as aimed at, so the use of the 
subjunctive to refer to future time is quite natural. 
The deliberative subjunctive expresses the purpose 
in the form of a question—a7 iw = where am I 
to go? Likewise the hortative use of the sub- 
junctive may be explained: iwuev = let us go. 
Still clearer is the original signification of the 
subjunctive as a mood of the purpose in subordinate 
clauses, especially in final clauses, where its use 
is obligatory. After the conjunctions tva and pH 
the subjunctive must be used; after ws and émws 
either the subjunctive or the future are allowed. 
Further, we see that the subjunctive occurs in 
conditional clauses with a futurist sense. In this 
case the particle dv, or xév or xa is added: dv 
(= dav =*el dv) eué amoxteivyte, otk cue peilo 
Braere 4 Buds adrods. In temporal clauses also 
the subjunctive is used, if they relate to the future 
or express a purpose; then, too, the particles dy, 
Kev, OF Ka are used: exeAeve Tovs KHpUKas TEpyLeveLY, 
axpt av oyoAdoyn (Xenoph., Anab. 2, 3, 2). Idvres 
avOpwrot, dérav (== dre av) mepadiKeiv emtyerpav, 
cua Kal THY amroAoyiav oKOTIOUVTAL (L. Socr., 21, E97): 
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The Optative 


As the name indicates, the optative was a mood 
of desire.1 This was its primitive use, but when 
united with the particles dy or xév, the optative 
was used from the earliest period of Greek to 
express the idea of possibility. Either of these uses 
could very naturally have been developed from the 
other. Hirt’s opinion is that the optative of 
possibility preceded the optative of desire. From 
the latter came what is called the optative of 
command, which sometimes is used in the place 
of the imperative, as for instance in an inscription 
of Elis: cuppayia x’éa (in Attic = ay etn) éexarov 
Férea. From the optative of possibility came the 
use of the mood to express a suggestion or modified 
assertion, to which Delbrueck has given the name 
of the optative of futurity: eos tus av. Thus with 
the subjunctive the optative also has a relation to 
the future. This is the reason why in most languages 
it very early coincided with the subjunctive: in 
Latin,? in the Germanic languages, in Lithuanian, 
and in the Slavonic languages.*? In Greek one 
may observe its gradual disappearance. (Cf. the 


1 Bopp ascribed to the syllable ey, with which the optative is 
formed in Greek, the meaning of a desire. But in Sanscrit 
the corresponding syllable ya is not an independent root. The 
forms derived from this syllable belong to the root z = to go. 
For example, ¢épouut signifies properly ‘I go to bear.’ Cf. in 
English: I am going to do something. 

2 Cf. efnv—sim (from *siem), efev(r)—sint (from *sient), 

3 In Sanscrit, on the contrary, the optative has )Supplanted 
the subjunctive. 
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Morphology above.) First it disappeared in sub- 
ordinate clauses: in the 3rd century before Christ. 
After the 3rd century of our era it was quite 
obsolete in the living language. 

The well-recognized rule that an historic tense 
in the principal sentence must be followed by an 
optative in a subordinate sentence is observed by 
Homer only in the case of indirect questions. The 
rule is strictly observed only in classical Attic. In 
the Hellenistic period the rule is not predominant, 
and in later periods no attention to it is paid at all. 


The Imperative 


From the two circumstances that there is no 
positive indication of persons in the imperative: 
and that in general few original suffixes can be 
distinguished (in Sanscrit only the second person 
singular in a, dht, and tad, of which the latter is 
used also for the third person singular and plural), 
Delbrueck has inferred that the forms of the 
imperative had originally no relation to special 
persons, but were forms of the infinitive. Further, 
it is probable that there was at first an imperative 
only of the present, for in Sanscrit the imperative 
of the s-aorist 1s very rare and is even unknown 


1 On 100 pages of the text of Plato in the ed. Teubneriana 
we find 250 cases of the optative, while in the text of Strabo on 
100 pages we meet only 76. Inthe whole New Testament we find 
only 67 cases. In Modern Greek the wish is expressed by tran- 
scription: 4Geda va mdyw = I would-go. 
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in the Vedas and in prose. Only in Greek this 
imperative is frequent. Finally, Delbrueck infers 
from the observation of Grassmann that in the 
Vedas the negative mad (=p) is always united 
with the not primitive subjunctive and never with 
the imperative, that the imperative expressed 
originally only a positive command, never a 
prohibition. 

As the imperative forms were originally of the 
nature of the infinitive, it is quite natural that we 
should sometimes find the infinitive taking the 
place of the imperative. In Greek there is a dis- 
tinction to be observed between the two: when the 
imperative is used, it 1s understood that the com- 
mand must be carried out immediately; when the 
infinitive is used, the command is of a mere general 
nature; a course of action rather than a separate 
and distinct act is ordered: davaypadew T&v modewv 
Ta ovowata—Kalt ATs dv GAAn ouupayos yiyverar— 
cf. in the same inscription, line 64: 70 dé pijdiopa 
avaypakdtw 6 ypappareds (Dittenberger, Sylloge 
inscr., 1, 80). If the infinitive imperative is used 
to command an immediate act, it is the aorist 
and not the present of the infinitive that 
is used. 

Jolly, in his Geschichte des Infinitivs, pp. 158, 209, 
explains the imperative infinitive by the fact that 
the infinitive originally had the function of the 
final dative. 

If the subject of the imperative infinitive has to 
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be expressed, the accusative is used. The reason for 
this may be supposed to be that some verb meaning 
‘to tell,’ to bid,’ or some impersonal verb has to 
be supplied. Cf. Hesiod, Works and Days, v. 389: 
yuuvoyv omeipew (to supply: Sez), but v. 430: bécbar 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE DEPENDENCE OF CLAUSES 


Although there is no doubt that originally 
clauses were put one beside the other without any 
formal subordination of one clause to another, 
nevertheless such subordination is very old and 
already Indo-European. Already in Sanscrit the 
pronominal stem ya serves as a means of subordina- 
tion, as in Greek from Homer onward. On the other 
hand, we meet in Greek much later traces of the 
old zapdraéts, although less frequently than in other 
languages: kat viv ov Aéyet tis Ta BéATioTa avacras 
| GAdos eirdrw, instead of édy ris 7) Aéyn, etc. (Demos- 
thenes, 3, 18). In English we can say: they say, the 
enemy has invaded our territory, instead of: 
that the enemy, etc. 

Subordinate clauses are either united with the 
principal clause by pronouns, by adverbs, or by the 
so-called conjunctions, or else special verbal forms 
and constructions are employed for this purpose; 
here we may mention the participles and the con- 
struction of the accusative with the infinitive, 
which is sometimes called the infinita locutio. In 
Modern Greek this construction does not exist, 
although in other Indo-European languages it is 
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still sometimes found. For instance, in German we 
can say: Ich sehe ihn schreiben (instead of ‘‘ dass 
er schreibt’’), and in Italian: gli dissi avere con me. 
(Cf. Goldoni, La finia ammalata, ii, 11.) 

Although the Latin word contunctio (a translation 
of the Greek ovvdeouds introduced by Aristotle) 
properly signifies ‘a union,’ the conjunctions are 
for the most part not uniting words. They are self- 
existent words expressing independent conceptions 
and certain relations between words and sentences. 
Thus they introduce the clauses expressing (1) the 
cause, (2) the consequence, (3) the condition, 
(4) the concession, (5) the purpose, (6) the time, 
and (7) the object (= transitive sentences). 

Clauses expressing the cause are introduced in 
Greek by the following conjunctions: ér., ws, are, 
éret, emetdy, emetmep, OTe, and Omdre. — ; 

6Tt (= 6, 71,—the neuter of darts) was evidently 
a relative pronoun (as in Latin guod and the plural 
guia) and originally signified: the circumstance, 
that... Only little by little this meaning developed 
into ‘ because of the circumstance, that...’ The 
construction was originally a waparagis. The same 
may be said of are, ofa 57), and ds ; these conjunctions 
also were originally relative pronouns. The pronoun 
& was united with the conjunction re = and 
(originally =in Sanscrit ca, in Latin gue, in 
Dorian ka = ore, in Lesbian 67a). Homer does not 
yet know dre as a conjunction. In the Attic period 
are was very usual; in the Roman period it became 
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obsolete. The conjunction ws corresponds to yad 
in Sanscrit; the original Greek form was iwés 
(the s is added on the analogy of the ending of the 
nominative). From the time of Polybius (2nd 
century before Christ) ws in its causative meaning 
is obsolete-—°Ore and dadre also were originally 
relative pronouns.— Eves must be divided én-e 
(on es see below), but the origin of this conjunction 
found only in Greek is unknown. The ending 67 
in éed% seems to express a locative like the 
German da, which also has a causal meaning.—We 
may add that the conjunction tva (originally a local 
adverb meaning ‘ where’; sostillin Homer), although 
usually expressing a purpose, sometimes as late 
as the Ist century of our era had a causal meaning: 
iva tawdia Aovdopyowor Tov ’EXocaiov Karnpato 
(= ore édovddpnoav; St. Paul, ad Timoth. ui, 12), 

Clauses expressing a consequence are introduced 
by@ore or ws. But in Homer wove is not yet found. 
Consecutive clauses are expressed in his poems by 
the simple infinitive or a co-ordination with 6¢, 
obv, etc. ; for instance, voicov dpoe Kaxiv, dA€Kovro be 
Aaot—instead of dare 6A€xovro. The original significa- 
tion of wore was ‘ and how.’ In the Roman period, 
for example, in Plutarch, we find ta as well as 
wore. In Modern Greek we find a combination of 
the two conjunctions wave vd = iva. Consecutive 
clauses are introduced in Modern Greek by é70v = 
where. 

The conjunctions expressing a condition were in 
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Ancient Greek ai and e (in Boeotian 7). Both had 
originally a locative meaning. The German con- 
junction wo may be compared ; although its proper 
meaning is ‘ where,’ it can also be used to mean ‘ if ’; 
for example, wo er nicht kommt instead of wenn er 
nicht kommt. In Greek the locative ending of the 
O-stem was et (ofxos—otxer) and of the A-stem a 
(OnBar—yeryjs). Cf. in Latin humi and yapai. 
To the ai corresponds:s? in Latin, but in Oskan svaz. 
Thus before ai another element originally existed 
in Greek also; not before e. We should await, it 
is true, the spiritus asper *ai, but the spiritus lenis 
had evidently taken its place by analogy with ei. 
This latter conjunction is derived according to 
Windisch (Relativpronomen, 329) from the anaphoric 
pronominal stem sva. The original signification of 
at and «é is explained by Delbrueck (Synt. Forsch., 
i, p. 71): ‘at the said place or in the said time.’ 

These conjunctions have therefore also a 
temporal signification. Indeed, in all languages 
conditional and temporal clauses stand in near 
relation one to another. 

The clauses with «¢ are divided into a priort and 
a postertort clauses. The former are properly the 
conditional clauses. Here ei has the original significa- 
tion ‘of’ at any time, in some manner: e¢ rovrw 
kehaBousev, apoicba xe Kd€os eofAdov = at any time 
we take them, we will get great glory (Iliad, v, 


273). 
The a posteriori clauses with et are indirect 
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questions: BdAd’ otrws, et Kév te dédws Aavaotor 
yevyat = throw, thus wilt thou be a light to the 
Danaoi = if thou wilt be a light to the Danaoi. 
They were also sentences with e?, which were 
properly principal clauses: £244: ei yap én0t touds Se 
moots KexAnuévos ein = thus such a man would be 
called mine. Here, however, it is possible that we 
have to deal with a case of aposiopesis (cf. Del- 
brueck, Syntaktische Forschungen, 1, 74). According 
to Stahl (Syntax des griech. Verbums, 223, 1) et 
was ‘thus, in such a manner’; cf. in Latin szc 
(from si-ce), in German so = wenn (if). The 
anaphoric signification ‘thus’ changed to the 
relative, as in German so||wo (p. 272). 

If the condition referred to the future, the 
predicate had to be put into the subjunctive, for 
this was the mood of the future (see above). In 
Attic and Ionic the particle dv was added, for this 
particle had the meaning of ‘ perhaps’ (above, p. 73). 
It was usually contracted with the conjunction « 
to form édy (et + av), for example, ¢av eAbn = 
if (= perhaps) he will come. In Dorian dialects ra 
corresponded to ay and in other dialects «ev or xe. 

The negative in conditional clauses is not od, 
but py. Instead of e¢ uj in some ancient dialects 
we find other expressions: wAdy p7) (= except no) 
at Delphi, wAav 7 (= except than) in Kalymna and 
Rhodos, wAjv 7 or wAnv ef (= except, if), or éxros et 
py (= except if not) in Attica, éxrds ai (= except if) 
in Lesbos. 
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In Modern Greek éav is contracted to dy, and 
this has become the ordinary conditional con- 
junction quite independently of the question 
whether the condition relates to the future or the 
present or the past. Consequently, in opposition to 
Ancient Greek, after dv =édayv the indicative 
nowadays is used: dv OédAas = et AdAccs = if you 
will. Instead of é&¢v—ywpis va is also said (= except 
that). 

Concessive clauses were introduced by « xai or 
€av Kat OF Kal ef OF Kav = Kat eav. In Modern Greek 
they are introduced by dv kat, or dyxaAad = av + 
the adverb cada = well. 

Clauses expressing a purpose (the final clauses) 
were introduced by wa, émws, or ws. The first of 
these conjunctions was properly a relative local | 
adverb and in this signification is still met in poets; 
for example, in Sophocles: ody spéGs, w’ ef Kkaxod. 
But it is supposed that the original signification 
was that of an instrumental; cf. in Sanscrit yéna, 
a word which also signifies ‘ where.’ The original 
form of dmws was *oFodgwds = so, as; cf. the 
Gothic sva. 

In Attic prose and the xow7) purpose was also 
expressed by vod with the infinitive; in negative 
clauses by rod uy. In Thucydides this infinitivus 
finalis occurs very often. 

In general the negative final clauses were 
introduced by tva pH, omws py, or the simple pH 
(cf. in Latin ~e). After yx in this sense the future 
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indicative is sometimes used instead of the sub- 
junctive (Aristoph., Ecclesiazusai, v, 495, py 
operat). 

In Modern Greek final clauses are introduced 
only by vad = wa with the subjunctive; the negative 
clauses by p27. 

Temporal clauses were introduced by the 
temporal adverbs: 6re, omdre, rvixa, émei, emedy, 
Ws, ews, mplv, mdpos, e€ore, axpt, and péypr. If the 
sentence concerned the future, the particle dv 
was added and this was united with ore, ode, 
eet, and éesdy to one word: orav, dadray, émdy 
and énnv, éredav. In ore, more, and dmdre we may 
recognize relative stems: in 6re-jo, in more and 
émdére—go (*go-re and *(s)ogore). Thus wore means 
‘and how,’ o6adére ‘and so how.’ Similarly in 
German so wie has sometimes a temporal significa- 
tion. The conjunction ee: had originally the 
signification whereon, as és = émi signifies ‘on’ 
and e, as is already mentioned, is = ‘ where.’ ! 
The conjunction ws corresponds to yad in Sanscrit. 
The stem is zo and the signification was ‘ how.’ 
The correlative was ds, from the stem sé. Also 
éws is derived from the same stem 7o. The original 
form is found in Homer: os, cf. in Sanscrit yavat 
signifying ‘ how long ?’ or ‘ how great ?’ The word 
adapos, which occurs only in epic poetry, corresponds 
to the Sanscrit purds.? [piv is perhaps a comparative 


1 Cf. in German wo-r-auf. 
2 Cf. in Slavonic purez, in Russian prezdje = before. 
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form of zpé as mpérepov, only with the other ending of 
the comparative—ov. The original form of dyps and 
pexpe according to Fick (Bezzenbergers Beitrage, v, 
168) was mypt. This word was a preposition and 
as such was, and still is, in Greek, followed by the 
genitive. As a preposition was followed by a case 
of a noun, so a whole sentence could follow péxpe 
(= dypt). In the same manner also éore = és-re 
has become a conjunction. Another explanation 
has been suggested, according to which an ellipse 
is to be assumed and é€ove regarded as an abbreviated 
form of és ore. 

In Modern Greek only the following temporal 
conjunctions are preserved: éeid7y, drav, ews, and 
ampiv. Joined to ets—éws also is used in a local 
sense: ews eis Ta dpta Tov Koopov. IIpiv is always | 
used with vd, for in Ancient Greek zpiv was always 
followed by the infinitive and in Modern Greek the 
place of the old infinitive was taken by va with the 
subjunctive. 

The velattve clauses were introduced by the 
relative pronouns os and ooris. The latter con- 
taining the indefinite 7s» had a more general 
signification than the simple os. In Homer and 
Herodotos an older idiom is preserved. We find 
the relative clauses sometimes introduced by the 
demonstrative 6, which in Herodotos appears also 
in the form 6s. This word had originally the form 
*oos and is not to be confounded with the relative 
és, which originally had the form *yos. 
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In Modern Greek instead of the relative the 
pronoun ozowos! of the indirect question with 
the article is used: 6 dmotos. Indeed, it is possible 
that the relative clauses were originally questions. 
We might infer this from the fact that in proverbial 
sentences in many languages the relative is 
placed before the demonstrative. In Sanscrit we 
have jdsja stichas, tdsja bha4jam =he who loves, 
fears, but literally: whose is the love? Of him is 
the fear. In Latin: quam quisque norit artem, in 
hac se exerceat. In Russian: cto posjéjal, to 1 znt = 
What thou hast sowed, that thou must reap; 
properly: What hast thou sowed? That thou must 
reap. | 

Indirect questions also must be considered as 
subordinate clauses, since they appear as the 
object of the verb of the principal clause. In 
Ancient Greek they were introduced by the 
interrogative pronouns with the relative stem 6: 
daTts, Omotos, Omdaos, omeTepos—and the adverbs 
Omov, omeTe, Orws, omdbev. Originally the subordina- 
tion of such clauses was not felt at all. In Greek 
it was also possible to place the subordinate clause 
side by side with the principal without any sign 
of subordination; not only ofda riv yr, ddan 
éativ was said, but also ofda riHyv yhv, wéon éoriv. In 
Modern Greek the latter form is even the only one 
possible and the old interrogatives are obsolete. 


1 The accent is changed by analogy with sorts. Properly 
it should be s6aoies. The accent is changed since the 12th 
century. 
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As we have already said, the place of subordinate 
clauses could in Greek be taken by the participles 
and by constructions with the infinitive. The use 
of the participles was due to a desire to unite the 
subject of the subordinate clause more closely with 
the principal verb: one clause could thus be formed 
instead of two; for example, 7douae axovwy cov 
dpovious Adyous—I am glad hearing thy reasonable 
speech. Such a construction became the rule when 
the principal verb indicated an observation, or 
signified ‘to point at’ or ‘to announce.’ If the 
two clauses have different subjects, the subject 
of the subordinate clause is put in the genitive, 
and the predicate in the form of a participle must 
be in agreement with it. This is the so-called 
absolute construction, which in primitive times. 
was used in the Indo-European languages. In 
Latin it appears as ablative absolute. In the 
Slavonic languages as the dative. The Greek 
genitive absolute arose by analogy from the forms 
where the verb of the principal clause demanded 
the genitive. In impersonal expressions in Ancient 
Greek we find also the accusative absolute, but 
only in place of a causal clause; for example, 
etonuevoyv = because it was said (but cf. efayyed- 
6évrwy = when it was announced). 

In Modern Greek there is an accusative absolute: 
d0dvovtas Se eumpos eis eva pepite } ypata tot A€yer = 
when they came to a mosque, the old woman 
told him. 
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The accusative with the infinitive arose from 
the sentences, in which the verb could govern an 
accusative and an infinitive as an object. We find 
such sentences in all Indo-European languages: 
in Latin, zubeo! eum abire; in German, ich hetsse 
thn gehen; in Russian, ja jewd priglasil wottt = 
I invited him to come in. 


1 Iubeo corresponds in Sanscrit to the verb yodhayami = 
I move; thence the accusative. 
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Besides the literary monuments, an important 
source for the study of the evolution of Greek are the 
inscriptions and the papyri, 1e. ancient manuscripts 
found especially in Egypt and written on the fibres of 
the plant ‘ papyrus.’ 

Of the great collections of Greek inscriptions in the 
first place must be named the four volumes of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum published by the Academy 
of Berlin under the direction of August Béckh in the 
years 1828-1859 (CIG.). Already in 1873 a new edition 
of inscriptions found in Attica, with the addition of those 
found after the publication of CIG., was begun by Adolf 
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Kirchhof, Corpus Inscr. Attscarum (CIA). This work 
was finished in 1897. But in the year 1890 the Academy 
has undertaken also a publication of the inscriptions 
found in other parts of Greece (IG.). Since 1913 a 
cheaper edition is published. 

Besides these general collections, other collections 
exist. By the student of language may be consulted: 
Collitz-Bechtel, Sammlung griechischer Dialektin- 
schriften (four volumes, 1884-1910; supplements are 
published by Hofmann in 1911). Cauer, Delectus 
inscriptionum graecarum propter dialectum memora- 
bilium ? (1888). Solmsen, Inscriptiones graecae ad 
inlustrandas dialectos selectae (1910). The inscriptions 
on vases, being important for the study of the vulgar 
language, have been published by Dumont, Inscriptions 
céramiques de Gréce (1872), and by P. Kretschmer, 
Griechische Vaseninschriften (1894). Kaibel has published 
the metrical inscriptions (Epigrammata graeca ex 
lapidibus conlecta, 1878; supplements in Rheinisches 
Museum 34, pp. 181-213, and by Hofmann (1911)). The 
most ancient inscriptions are collected by Roehl (In- 
scriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae, [GA., and ‘ Imagines 
inscriptionum graecarum antiquissimarum ’). 

With regard to papyri, besides the special publications 
of the papyri preserved in the libraries and museums of 
many cities (Berliner Klassikertexte, The papyri of the 
British Museum), the student must also consult the 
‘Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung,’ published under the 
direction of Winkler. 


